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MORTCAGE BONDS. 
First Mortgage Premium Bonds 


of t 


Industrial Exhibition Company 
OF NEW YORK, 

Tesued on a new plan, authorized 

Legislature of the State of 


BONDS OF $20 EACH. 


Every bond will be redeemed with a premium. 

FIRST PREMIUM DRAWING, SEPTEMBER 7th, 1874. 

CAPITAL PREMIUM, 8100,000. 

Address. for circular< and fall information, 

MORG ENTHAU, BRUNO & OO., Financial Agents‘ 
(Post office drawer 29.) 23 Park Row, N. Y. 

Hon F. A. Alberger, Pres., | Wm. C. Moore, Treasurer. 

Gen A. 8. Diven, V. Pres, | Reuben J. Todd, Secretary. 

Agents wanted. 














special act of the 
New York. 








SAVINGS BANKS. 
Bowery Savings Bank. 


New York June %5'h, 1874. 

Will be paid to Depositors at the rate of 

SIX (6) PER CENT, 
on all sums from Five Dollars to Two Thousand Dollars, 
and on «ll sums exceeding Two Thousand Dollars, 

FIVE (5) PER CENT, 

upon such excess of Deposits, agreeably with the pro- 
visions of tho by-laws, and payable on and after 
MONDAY, Julr 20¢>, 1874, 

All Intere t not called for, wi!l remain as principal and 
draw interest frem July at, 1874. 

By order of the Trustees. 
*L T BROWN, President. 
Secretary. 








ee 


SAuu 
G. FH. Cocorsnart, 


Manhattan Savings Institution. 


644 and 516 Broadway, corner B! Street, 
New Yorg, June 36to, 1874. 


Forty-Seventh Semi-Annual Dividend, 


THE TRUSTEES of this INSTITUTION have 
declared the FORTY-SEVENTH Semi-Annual Dividend 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. rer annum, cn all 
sums remaining on deposit during the three or sit 
months endirg July_I-t, 1574, payable on -nd after 
the third Monday of Ju'y. 

All | ivi ‘ends not w.thdrawn will receive interest the 
same as a deposil. 

E J. BROWN President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasnrer. 
C 


. F. Avvorn, Secretary. 














Mech :nies’ & Traders’ Navinzs [estitution, 
283 Bowery (near Houston Street), N. Y. 
INTEREST NOTICE.—A Semi-Annual Dividend of 
S.X PEA (ENC PER ANNUM, 


his been declared and will be crite! to dero itovs 'ul- 
Ist. 187 , onalisum. entitled thereto, fur the six months 
end thre month« ending Jue 3th p y'ble on na 
etter July 2 th. Divilen s not withdrawn wil! be entitled 
to interes’ as a derosit. Money deposited now will 
dr.w interest from Jule let. 
ALFRED T. CONKLIN, Presidents 
Huwer ©. Fisuse, '° 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


rahe 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. _ 











Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Strect, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East and West In ‘ies and South America ; 
also C.rcu ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 

and and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and suld at current rates , also 


Cable Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
Canada British Columbia and San Frencisco. lis c2l- 
lected, and other Banking businces transacted. 

FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New Yorks. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L. COMINGS, 


Late one of the Agentsof Member of the New York 
the Bank of HMritish Stock and Gold Exchanges. 
North America. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 


(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, { needle Bireet; : 
(20-169 & 160 Torteehem Court Road 
os. ‘ot : 
BRANCH | — a 


OFFICES. { Nov. 219, 

















. Bagels ill; 
Nos. 219 & 221 Engware Road; 
Nos. 6 & 7 Lowndes Terrace, 


( Knighisbridge. 
Susscrisev Caritat__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,090 Shares of £20 each.) 
Paip-up CapPiTaL_.----~- £600,000 0 0 
Reserved Funp -.----- £170,000 0 6 


Directors: 
Jonn Jones, Esq., Chairman. 


Henny Viovrs East, Esq. [Wa. Macwaventan, Erq. 

Joun Hacxsiock, Esq. Joaquix De Maca Ese. 

Anprew Lawair, ksq- Witiiam Srvpson, Esge 

Rosexrt Lioyrp, Esq. \JonaTuan THORP, Esq. 

We. oe Esq., |\Jaues E. Varxnxea, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. 


Grorcr Youns, Esq. 





Manager: 
Acrrep Groror Kennepy. 


Seerelary—C. J. Wort 





Accounts opened with approved Amer!i- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mo erate rates: f Commision as shal! be consid- 
| ere lconsistent With sound matealadvantage. 


_| Theinterest upon such accounts is c:lculated at curr nt 


rates on :‘nily belances, an! is male up on the 30tn -une 
and 3lst December in each year. 

lem ind Cheques and Exchange honor d agaun’t ap- 
proved previeus or simu tane-us Remittances. Credits 


Merc nule and Marginal C edit~ . reissued, as ais> Letters 
of Credit upon «ny leading Comm rcial City. 


_ ravellers’ Credits 


encashei when issued by Clients and every de= 
scription of ccueral ttanking Basriness 
transacted. 





disnose the transactions of any of tte customers. 


ovene t ag-inst fits'-class Necurivies negotiable in Lou jon, | 


The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged tot to | 


Duncan, Sherman &Co., 
BANKERS, 
| Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


1s6UE 
CLKCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD, 


CkANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & Vl ANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVOKABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


| Goveroment and State Securities. 
| Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
| —- BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 








Special Loans and C 1 Pap 
| Deposits received acd Interest 
| Belances 
| Checks upon our House are collected through Cle:ring 
Honse as upon National ani state Banke, 
Circular Letters of Creci', available in all the principal 
cities of Europe furnished to Trevellers, 
W. B. Leonarp. W.C.Suetpoy. Gro. R Hower. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO., 
| BANKERS, 
| 14 Wall Street, NEW YORE ; 
| ANDREWS & 00, Paris. 
| Travelers’ Credits. 
| CARUULA% NOTES AND STERLING EXCHANGE 
‘UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Commerc'a 4 pee Credit and Franc Ex- 


“PA 
ani other Leanne negotiated, Stocks and 
» Commiseion. Treeree: on Ternet-, 


AUGUSTUS J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 


59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NKGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Secarities, 





er negotiated 
allowed on Daily 











18 WALL STREET, N. Y. 





WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 





Greenebaum Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Sireet, ¥. Y., 
(CORNEK + F WALL STRENT) 
CHICAGU HOUS:F: H. Greencbanm & Co. 


Drafts for. £1 and More, 


ENGLAND, IR*®LAND, SCOTLAND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac. 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers, in Dollars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun 
tries, andin Pounds Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 


AND 











THEY ALSO (S8UE COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
MAKE CABIE TRANSFERS OF MONE) KEIWEEN 
CIS COUNTRY AND ENGL‘ND, AND DRAW 
ALLLS OF EXCHANGE ON REAL BRITAIN ND 
(RELAND. 





J. & W. SELIGMAN & C0, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 

ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, | 

Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 

apbic transfers of money on Europe and 
California, 








New Singing Books ! 


The LEADER!!! 
By H. R. Pauaer, assisted by L. O. Emenson, 
Choirs, Conventions and Singinz Classes wi'l welcome 
this new Church Music Bok, filled with new tunes, an- 
thems, chants, &c., &., all of the best quality. 


Price, $1.38, or $12.00 per dozen. 
The Song Monarch!! 


By H. R. Parmen, assisted by L. 0. Emensox. 


Especially for Singing C) First 86 pages contain 
the Viemeulery = the same as that in the Leapes, 
which course is followed by more than 100 pages fi led 
wi h the most intere-ting Secular and Facred Music for 
practice. Equal to the Soxe Krxo in interest. 


Price, 75 cents, or $7 50 per dozen. 





asses. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Music Readers, 


1 aded Sorg books for Common Sehont 
7 ee Emexson and W.S. Titpen. 


Prive, 3 cts 
« 8 





| or Primary Schoo's. 

| ae _ ~ Lower n eaarnen »” Classes. 

| «« $d. For Hig er ev.“ 

| The Course 1s easy, progre sive, interesting, and ha 

been thoroughly tested in schools near Boston. 

OLIVER DITSON & CU., CHAS. H. DITSAN é CF 
Boston. TLi Broadway, UM. = 


| 




















THE 


ALBION. 








“A Young Grizzly in Literature” | 


BABY SYLVESTER, 


A STORY FOR BOYS, 


BY BRET HARTE. 


ST. NICHOLAS for July, contains a new story by Bret 
Harte, ‘* Baby Sylvester,’ in which the author shows all 
the grace, humor, and quaint description that have mace 
him our great American story-teller. 

Both old and young will be delighted with the curious 
and laughable fortunes of the hero, who is one of the most 
absurdly charming characters Bret llarte ever drew. 

The story has been illustrated by W. L. Sheppard and 
Jas. C. Beard. 

“An American Army of Two.” 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR JULY also contains a story of the 
War of 1812—telling how, by a strategem, two brave girls 
put to flight a party of British marines, who had landed 
on our coast, and begun to Surn the shipping 1n the har- 
bor. There is also an articleon FIRE CRACKERS and 

be FOURTH OF JULY. 


Great Writers in a New Field. 

WM. C. BRYANT, the Nestor of American Poets, has 
another poem, a translation, in the July Sf. NICHOLAS, 
It is certamly gratifyir g, tbat men of the genius of Bry- 
ant, Mitchell,Warner, ‘ret Harte, and others, are willing 
to do their best work for a Juvenile Periodical. 


The Heart of the Republic. 
MR. EDWARD KING'S article on Missouri, m the 
“ Gieat South ” series of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, for 
July, calls Missouri the “ Heart of the Republic.” 


SAXE HOLS NEW STORY, 


* The Four-Leaved Clover.” 
In SCRIBN ER, completed in the July No. is a Love Story, 
the scene of which is laid in Chicago ; it introduces some 
very pretty scencs in the German life of that German- 
American city. 


“The Shakespeare Death-Mask.” 

SCRIBNER for July contains an illustrated article of 
the greatest interest in relati n to the authenticity of the 
plaster cast claimed to have been taken from Shakes- 
peare’s face after death. 


Are Genius and Talent Hereditary! 

The first of the long-expected articles from the graphic 
pen of the poet Stoddart, “* Studies of Some Br tish 
Authors,” appears in SORIBNER for July. it discusses 
with great ability the vexed quest‘on, ** Ave genius and 
talent hereditary ?” 


“Old Time Music.” 
“ The Spinning Wheel” 18 the theme oi Benj. F. Tay- 
lor’s illustrated poem, in SCRIBNER for July. 


The Fire at Grantley Mills. 

FANNY HODGSON BURNETT, the talented young 
writer, recently married, whose home is m Tennessee, his 
a story, * The Ejre at Grantley Mills,” in SCRIBNER for 
July. Mrs. Burnett is the author of “Surly Tim’s 
Troubles,” a story in the Lancashire dialect, which ap- 
peared in SCRIBNER, and which has become famous 
among Readers on the platform. 


The Mysterious Island, 

JULES VERNE’S SERIAL in SCRIBNER’S MONTH- 
LY grows in interest. The castaways have found their 
fire extinguished, and seem now to be atthe last gasp, 
but M. Verne will no doubt find some scicntific method 
of relict. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for the GROWN UP, and 
ST. NICHOLAS for the YOUNG FOLKS, have come to )« 
recognized as the best of the Illustrated Magazines o1 
either side of the Atlantic. They are sold and subscrip. 
tions are received by all NEWS DEALERS and BOO! 
SELLERS, SCRIBNER & CO.,, NEW YORK. 


SPENCERIAN 


Double Elastic 
STEEL PENS. 


These celebrated Pens are increasing very rvpidly in 
sale owing tothir unexceled manutscture, They are 
of superior English m:ke, and are famo:s for their elas 
ticity, durabil ty and evenn ssof poivt. Fr sale every- 
where, 

iy~ Fer the convenience of those who may wish to (r: 
them, we wi!l senda Sample Card, en aining all of the 
15 numbers, by mail on riceipt of 25 ¢ n's. 


IVISUN, BLAXEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW YORK 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
. are the most beautiful in 
style ant perfect in 
ever made. 
c TO 



















@ 


«ewer 
POAC | 


Qn extra set of reeds 
@ culiar! Voiced: the 
EFF is 


cne 
Sun PRES 
CASES, cre amor a the best 
made, and combine PURITY Zyosorne 
wuh t volume tone, table 
PARLOR, CHURC or MUSIC HAL 
WA S’\New Scale PIANOS 
| mes oO sf and a fine singing tone, 
rn improvements, and 
BEST PIANOS MADE. These @! soem | 
Pianos cre Warranted for 6 years. PRICES 
EXTREMELY LOW for cash or part cash, 
owl balance in monthly or quarterly pay- 
ments.Second-hand instruments taken 
inexchange. AGENTS WANTED in eve 
County iniie U. 8S. and Canada, A libe 
discount Backers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
ee, sang i LOGUES MAILED, 
. ERS & SON. 
481 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 3567. 


NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


50 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WILLIAM STREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Comyany receives deposits, allows intere-t cn the 
same, subject to check at sight. Alsv ‘cts as Trustees, 
Executors, Transfer Agents, and are a fepository of 
Trust Fonds. 


DIRECTORS: 


H, T. SU YTHE, Fresident. 
©. 4&4. BOWEN, Vice-President. 


F. Schuchardt, W,. H. Tillinghast, 
Wm. M, Vermilve, Wm. T. Garner, 

A. A Low, E. ', Woolsey, 

8. D. Babe k, W. F. Drake, 

Navid Jones, B F. Allen, Chicago, 


Sam’! F. Barger Wa. T, Han iltcn, -yracus 
Jobn Bloecgooi. 
H. J. HUBBARD, Secretary. 








OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WALL STREET, -¥. ¥., 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT VF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submit ed 
in conformity with the pro /i:10n* of its Charter : 
Premiums outstanding Decemer 3ist, 1872. $323.3°7 63 
Premiums received during year 1373....-...!,420 6.7 33 
Tctal Premiums..... + ccevesseeeee $1,743,994 (6 





Premiums marked off as earned from J 
uary Ist to December 3ist, 1573. ... 

Paid during the same period : 

Losses, Expenze , Commissions 


«$1,197,054 02 


Re Insurance ond ut rest .$1,376,8°5 88 
Return of Premiums.........++ 71,336 02 
Puid to Policy Meldere as an 

equivule t for scrip div dend 

aud Ju y inte est on - 35,925 77 


eee 
he Asse sof the Company on the 3ist De 
vember, 1873, were as fo'lows : 
Jesh in banks «ses eoecce 
Unite! Staes, state and Ban ‘o.ks, and 
Loans on Sess Cbdscocboeseue ce 
intere-ton In €.tme tedve ....... ccscrece 
Pr minin Notes and Premiums in course o 
colicction «. + 
Re-insurance and sl 









44,118 01 
295,444 Ox 
4,29 50 





eee 


629,592 96 
45,620 00 
$1,919,954 45 
Resouvep, that a cemi-ani ual dividend of FIVE (5 
PEt CENT. be paid to the stockhol’ers, or their legal 


cepresentatives, cn and after MON DAY, the recend of 
f. bruary next. 


vige duc the company. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMFS REFLAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
WBERT L, TAYLOR, 
AILLIAM T. FROST, 
“IL LIAM WATT, 


JAS. D, FISH, sOSE?H SLASG 


FREDERICK KUXIZ’S 
Old Estabiished end First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of bis Bill of 
Fare to the most reasonable rates, 
To Suit the Times. 
A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select parties, 
and also every class of business men. : 
same uniform prices are charged, both in private 
rooms and the dining rooms, cither in broadway or New 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Oflices and Banks 
without extra charge. 
Extra low prices charged at the different 
Launch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
and still the very best articles furnished without delay. 
Hoping tor a continuance of the liberal patronage so 
long enjoyed by me. 
I remain the Publie’s Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 

N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Streets, extending through to Maiden Lane, and 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nine‘eenth Street, the 
choicest articles are cai efully served, at correspondingly 


~" se fi. FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor. 
ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 

ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPIIONS ACCURATE and FEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from J His W. LAGGE, 
culptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 

B.'T. BABBITLDS 

Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYFE, 


Of Double the Strength of any other 
SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. 


I have recently perfected a new method of packing my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Balls, the 
coating of which will saponify, and does rot injure the 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 1b. Balls, 
and in no other way. Directions in bnglish and German 
for making bard pen | soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 
nying cach package. 


B. T. BABBITT; 
64 to 84 Washington Strect, New York 


~~ HE GREAT AMERICAN 
CORFRKFEE POT, 


The Champion 


OF THRE 


WORLD. 


Perfection in the Art of Making Coffee 
at last Attained. 

This household wonder makes cotfee by steam and boil- 
ing water cumbined ; it never boils over, makes ‘ts own 
hot water, docs its own dripping, and in the shortest time 
on record, distils coffee as clear as amber, extracts all the 
strongth cf coffee, and retains all its aromatic aud nutn- 
tious properties. 

The oniy perfect working coffee maker ever offered to 
the public. 











sLLWOuD Wai TER, 
*, COLDEN MURRAY, 
UWNSEND SOL ODER, 
‘AMUEL T. HAM, 
2RYCE GRAY, 
YL. We CREADY. 
VILL! AM NELPON, Jr., 
‘AROLD LOLLNER, JAMES LOUGLAS, 
J #Evn ®LIETS, WILLIAM B. 8COrT, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
Presideut. 
ARCH. G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President. 
ALANSON W, HEGAIMAN, 
Seconu Vilee-Mresident 
X. J De CARD, Peere*arr. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a —_ exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, andwith work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i suing from the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. — 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HATR DYE is splen- 
‘id. It never fails. The enly true and perfect Dye 
Harmless, reliable, instantupeous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and prorerly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. i 


FDWARD MEXRITT, 
DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
1, EDGBRTON, 
HENRY B. KUNHARDT 
JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
CYUAKLES PIMON, 
PAUL N. SPOFFOR), 








W. A Batehelor’s Curative O:ntmeat 
immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batcheloi’s Alaska Seal 0:) 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 

W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifriee &:, 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing = Breath. 
W. A Batehelo’s New (Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 


tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, ard by all druggists. 
A>sk for them, 


and 











MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Sccond-ELand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


RICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


« ween Wuliam and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


Fa Sent home and laid free of charge. get 


for beanti- | 


And yct so simple in construction and operation that 
| even a child cannot fail to make delicious cotiee. 
| Family size copper boitoms and wire gauze strainers. 1 
| gallon, #3; 3 quarts, $2.75 ; 2 quarts, $2.50; 1 quart, $2.25. 
| sent toany address on receipt of price. Tin bottoms 50 
cents less. Coffee or Tea Urns, plain or nickel plated, 
| furnished hotels or saloons to order. Royalty stamps for 
| sa.e to manufacturers. . 
Send stamp for illustrated c:rcular and terms. 
DE WITT C. BROWN & CO., 
| Office and Salesroom, 9 Great Jones Street, New York. 
| For sale at all first-class farniture and hardware stores. 
| 

















GQ Ink tor 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 
Any color sent postpaid, on receip 
of Two Dotars oy 
R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 

Stationers, New Yo 

GS Send for Circular containing 
_ = <a testimoni ils, E 
Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by 

Mail. 

My new priced descriptive Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 
| sorts of either for $1; new and choice 
varicties of Fruit and Orramental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
ilies, Small Fruits, House ani Border 
|Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 
| Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks ot 
all kinds; Hedge Plants, &c.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
upland or lowland, $6 per 1000; $1 per 
100; prepaid by mail. Trade List to 
dealers. Seeds on Commission Agents 
wanted, 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
Established 1842, 





} 








TRIRTY-NINTH ANSUSL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE: 

3464348 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK. 

JANUARY Ist, 1874. 

Amount of net cash ensue, Jen. Ist, 1873...#21,572,842 00 

INCOME. 

Premiums and annuities......36,131,521 38 

Interest received and accrued. 1,418,094 $3-- 7,549,616 25 


$29,124,458 25 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death.......+eeeee+- $1,446,123 04 
Dividends and returned ~™ «mi- 
ums on canceled policic .... 2,344,305 33 








Life annuities, mature! en- 

dowments and reinsura cc.. 82,629 13 
Cc issi brokerages, and 

AQEVCY CXPCUSCS .-ee-ee0e-. 445,882 91 
Advertising aud Physicians’ 

coccccccocccsoeses 215,988 6? 


Fees ....+ 
Taxes, office. and law expenses, 
salaries, printing, revenue 
StAMPS, KC..ccccccccsceceoes 299,045 57 
——— 4,693,579 65 


$24,430,879 32 





ASSETS, 

Cash in Trust Ci mpany, tn 

bank, and on hand .........#1,661,537 85 
Invested in United States, New 

York State, and other stocks 

(market value, $4,937,320 24) 4,850,195 20 
Real Estate ...ccccccsscsorees 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and mortgages (secured 

by real estate, valued at $44- 

000,000 ; buildings thereon, 

insured for over $13,7¢0,000, 

and the policies assigned to 

the Company as additional 

prc Penne SCCUTITY «000 +0002 14,135,265 23 
Loans on existing policies, (the 

reserve held by the Company 

on these policies amounts to 

$4,052,419 96)...ceceeeeereee 
Quarterly and semi-annual 

premiums due subsequent to 

January Ist, 1874....++++000 
Premiums on existing policies 

in course of transmission and 

collection (estimated reserve 

on their policies $300,000, in- 

cluded in habilities)... 
Amounts due from Agents.. 
Interest accrued to January 

Ist, I8T4.. es cceecceereescees 





962,112 98 


563,365 83 


287,936 34 
26 459 "7 





175,831 98 
————_ 24, 430.679 32 
ADD. 
I xcess ot market value of seturities over cost. 87,125 04 
Cash assets January Ist, 1974.....+++0. $24,518,004 36 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 
Adjusted losses due subsequent 
January Ist, 1874.....+-+06. 271,655 00 
Reported losses awaiting proof, 


Be.cccccccrecs cocccccoe 207,715 WO 
Reserved for reinsurance on 
existing policies suring 
#122,594,273 20, participating 
insurance (at 4 yer cent., 
Carlisie net premium); and 
$',078,113 65 non-participat- 
ing (at 5 per cent. Carlislenet 
premium... eccceceee 22,087,449 38 
Dividends outstanding....... 208,630 57--22,775,442 95 








Divisible surplus..cecccssecccsvccceceso$l, 742,554 41 


From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41, the Board 
of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend, avail< 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 

‘The cash value of such reversion may be used in settie- 
ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 
suring 226,621,000. 
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| From the Spectator.) 
Thy Name. 


By Gerarp BENDALI. 


I told the rose thy name it blushed and stirred: 
Its petals trembled a: in ecstasy. 

I cried thy name aloud—and lo! the bird 
Burst into song within the thick-leaved tree. 


I spake it when the morn was gray and cold— 
And straight from out bis east, upshot the Sun. 

I spake in the night—the clouds that rolled 
Above dispersed ; the stars came one by one. 


Should any whisper it when on my face 

The black earth lies, calm sleeping underground, 
I think my heart again would beat a space, 

And that my lips would tremble at the sound. 


And if before the gates of heaven I came, 
And could for mine own worth no entrance win, 
I think that then, if | should name thy name, 
The eternal doors would stir, and let me in. 





| the picture, now to one light, now to another, and/exception, the members as they grow up take peace- 
anon carefully dusted its surface with a silken hand-/fully to the pursuit of their parents. Jean is his 


kerchief. 
“who was the ye of this work of art ?” 
| 

rectly, the portrait had been engraved in Michelct’s 
“ History of the French Revolution ;” and that even in 
|the impression from the steel plate, those eyes had 
moved me wonderfully ; and I added that I know 
the effigy to be that of one of the most noted actresses 
in the great French tragedy. 

“ Ah, a tragedy, indeed !” echoed the old curiosity 
dealer. “My good father, and his brother, and his 
wife, too, alas ! all fell victims to the blind rage of 
the Terror,and all because my father prosecuted a sens 
culotte, who had stolen a snuff-box which had belong- 
ed to the Dubarry. What a man—what a monster, 
rather, was that Robespierre ! We were qristos ; we 
were to be guillotined, forsooth, and all for having 
bought a snuff-box of the poor little Marquise, and 
losing it through a thief! But I have seen the origi- 
nal of this portrait monsieur,” the garrulous old gen- 
tlemen went on. “I saw her in 1810. She did not 
die, you know, until 1817. ‘ Quwelle deplorable creature.’ 
She was then very mad indeed. In one of her lucid 
intervals, a painter (who was as mad as she, by the 
bye) once more took her picture. You shall see it, 
monsieur.” 

He opened a drawer in an old buhl cabinet of the 





“Monsieur doubtless knows,”’ he continued, 


I replied that, if my remembrance served me cor- 


father’s chief overseer, and (the law of primo- 
geniture not being yet abolished) will succeed him 
in the farm. Pierre sets up as a dealer ip grain at 
Liege,and drives a prosperous trade, Louis turns farrier 
and horse-dealer, and has a breeding stud near Tournai, 
Marguerite, the eldest daughter, marries a neighboring 
miller, Gertrude, who is very plain and a somewhat 
melancholy disposition, “ enters into religion.” She is 
now a nun in the Beguine convent at Liege. But the 
exception—who is she? It is handsome Theroigne, 
bold Theroigne, brown Theroigne, rebellious Theroig- 
ne Mery. She is of marriagable age, but she refused 
eligible matrimonial offers one after another. She has 
scorned the wealthiest farmers—the most substantial 
cloth manufacturers of the country side. She hates 
men, she says, at least such men as she has seen. 
“Give me aman with a soul,” cries the undaunted 
Theroigne “and not a dull, seuseless clod of half- 
Flemish earth.” From her childhood upwards, The- 
roigne had been a sore trouble to her simple-minded 
and unimaginative parents. Her mother has tried to 
teach her to knit stockings, to spin flax, to churn, to 
make cheese, to brew, to bake, to milk the cows; but 
Theroigne has ever manifested the profoundest disin- 
clination for the ordinary occupations of a Walloon 
maiden, Her knitting had always been knotted, and 
her spinning ravelled. She has generally left her 


|Pompadour period, and produced a small picture,/cream half churned, and forgotten the hour for milk- 
painted in distemper on panel. It was the “Beautiful|ing. Her needlework was always abominable. The 
Amazon” of the oil painting, but, ah ! "twas changed, | cure of the village thought, once, that the girl’s loudly 


THE HANDSOME MADWOMAN: 
AgStory of the Reign of Terror, 





BY GEORGE AvGuUSTUS SALA. 


Next to Guido’s portrait of Beatrice Cenci—that 
portrait whose wistful, pleading, yet hopeless eyes 
seem to follow you into every recess of the great gal- 
lery of the Roman palace in which it is exhibited—I 
would, if I were a collector of pictures, place one 
which I saw many years ago, in the shop of a curios- 
ity dealer on the Quai Voltaire, in Paris. It was an 
oil painting, and executed, although somewhat rough- 
ly, with astonishing power and intensity of expression, 
It was the half length of a woman, seemingly be- 
tween twenty-eight and thirty-five years of age ;— 
an odd interval to select, you may surmise, but which, 
to my thinking, is, of all periods in the life of a hand- 
some woman, the one when it is most difficult to tell 
her real age. She will often look fairer at thirty-three 
than she did when she was twenty-seven. It seems, 


*twas ravaged, even ruined, by years of misery. Her 
hair was as plenteous as of yore,but it was dishevelled, 
matted, clotted into a foul mass of gray elf-locks, that 
looked like the Furies’ serpents. The complexion was 
dusky, sallow, the cheeks were furrowed by deep lines, 
and the lips shrivelled and cracked. In lieu of the 
gallant attire she had worn as an amazon, there hung 
on her now, in ungraceful folds, only a loose wrapper, 
of some coarse woollen stuff; and it was dreadful to 
see, round her waist, a thick belt of leather, from 
which were visible, pendant, the first two or three 
links of a steel chain. “Had it not been done in a 
lucid moment,” murmured the old curiosity dealer, 
“her arms would have becn confined in the cumésole 
de force-—the strait waistcoat ; but, before she died, 
the benevolent Monsieur Pinel made them take her 
chains off. Yet were some measures of coercion ab- 
solutely necessary, for, as monsieur has doubtless 





in the first case, that she is beginning to grow middle- | 


heard, there never was such an outrageous mad- 


aged, and knows and looks it ; and, in the second, | woman.” 


that she has become middle-aged, and has got over it, | 
and become young again. Well, this young woman, 
twenty-eight or thirty-five, as you may assume her to| 
be, is, apparently, not very tall. She is somewhat| 
stoutly-built, and her head, contrasted with her bust, | 
may be a trifle disproportionate on the score of large- 
ness. But it is swch a glorious head ; broad-browed, 
firm-featured,massively modelled, dark in complexion 
almost to gypsiness,but with a ruddy glow on the cheeks 
and a riper ruddiness on the pouting lips which, 
slightly separated, reveal the glancing ivory teeth. 
A world of rich black Hair tumbles in uncontrolled 


It was well that he put back the picture on panel 
into the drawer again ; for the grimly realistic repre- 
sentation of the maniac’s face had fairly given me the 
horrors. For there, too, were the eyes—sunk in their 
orbits, bleared and inflamed at the lids, surrounded by 
dark lines of bistre and purple, but still gleaming with 
the fierce flame of insanity, and more passionate, more 
despairing than ever. I went to my rooms and took 
down “Michelet,” and pondered over the strange 
stories he tells of the women of the Revolution—stor- 
ies so strange, terrible, and fantastic, that the histor- 
ian seems in sheer wantonness to have mingled fact 





plenteousness over forehead, neck and bosom. When 


and fiction together for the bewilderment of poster- 


this woman was young, it was the custom of her sex/ity. By degrees, I shaped the legend of the Hand- 
to powder their hair ; but bold would have been the |some Madwoman into that which is to follow. Indeed, 
coiffeur who would have dared to desecrate the sable | although some of her adventures, and her most mis- 
of those luxurious locks with this floury puff. The | erable end, are attested by authentic record, the early 
arms of this figure are wondrous in their muscular|career of the Amazon is virtually legendary, and her 
development, yet have all the suavity of feminine | name, even—not the one by which she was eclebrated 
roundness, even as you see in Rafaelle’s Psyche in the | in the annals of the French Reyolution—but her real 
Farnesina frescoes. Her bosom, to invert tie quaint | family designation, has never been ascertained with 
conceit of the old Spanish ballad.of “The Cid,” would | certainty. She is a shadowy heroine, after all, as Cag- 








be as wax to the caresses of love, but as steel to the 
onslaught of the foe. This brown-skinned, black- 
haired, strong-moulded woman looks, indeed, every 
inch an amazon. Her costume, too, has something of 
a martial aspect about it. Her armsare bare, but she 
wears a kind of sleeveless jacket of blue cloth, richly 
embroidered with gold. A voluminous scarf of tri- 
colored silk is wound round her waist, and in this 
searf are stuck a dagger anda brace of pistols. Care- 
lessly flung in the midst ofther rich black tresses,a red 
cap of the form called Phrygian, one side of which is 
adorned with a tri-colored cockade ; and, finally, to 
complete her belicose appearance, she grasps in one 
hand a gleaming pike. Have I omitted aught in this 
summary of the portrait’s semblance? Stay: there 
are the woman’s eyes! They are large, almond- 


shaped, fringed with long silken lashes, and, in them-| provence detest the haltf-feudal, half-episcopal rule |is certainly going mad. 


liostro and the Comte de St. Germain were shadowy 
heroes. It is only in a state of raving madness that 
we can fix upon her as a palpable reality. 

Here, then, as I strive to dispel the shadows, is a 
roomy and substantial farm-house in the Walloon 
country, in the great agricultural and manufacturing 
district between Tournai and Liege. Although these 
cities now belong, politically, to Belgium, the puys 
Wallon in which they are situate is far more French 
than Flemish in its manners and customs, and in the 
language and feelings of its inhabitants. The Wal- 
|loons, in short, are no more Belgians than the Alsat- 
ians are Frenchmen. When I first begin to pierce the 
shadows, the French Revolution is just dawning. The 








jlite of the German Empire ; but the youth of the 


Liegeois are subject to a Prince-Bishop, a mere satel-| 


and constantly protested contempt for the world and 
its ways, might take a theological turn, and has more 
than once hinted that she, too, might do worse than 
‘ enter into religion,” and become a nun, like her sis- 
ter. But Theroigne contemns the bare notiog of con- 
vent life. She speaks of the good sisters as sMly, lazy 
deluded idiots, and has barely patience to go to mass. 
She is never to be seen telling her beads before the 
effigy of her patron saint, or decorating the shrine of 
Our Lady with flowers, and she flatly refuses to go to 
confession to M. le Cure. “Why should she divulge 
her most secret thoughts to that stupid, snuffy old 
man,” she asks. The cure, at last gives her —_ an 
incorrigible. “ She will turn heretic, or freet inker, 
some day,” he groans, “and disgrace us ail.” The- 
roigne will do nothing that she should do, and persists 
in doing everything that she should not. She devours 
forbidden books, which she obtains by all kinds of oc- 
cult stratagems. Once, when she was about fourteen 
years of age, her father—whose ideas of discipline are 
of the old fashioned order—enraged at’finding bis in- 
subordinate daughter deep in the perusal of Rosseau’s 
Contrat Social—the hussy has got Voltaire and Dide- 
rot likewise stowed away in her box—tries, as a last 
resource, the application of a horsewhip to her shoul- 
ders. The girl bears her punishment in silence—with 
heaving breast, compressed lips, flashing eyes, and 
clenched hands, but at its conclusion, she tells her 
father, that if ever he flogs her again, she will drown 
herself in the neighboring mill-stream. The old farm- 
er knows enough of his unruly daughter to be certain 
that she will keep her word. More than that, he is 
fain to bid all his family refrain from mention of the 
chastisement she has borne, 

After this outbreak, the Mery family concluded that 
it would be best to leave Theroigne to herself. She 
has grown up thin, handsome, stubborn, discontented 
—sometimes sullen and morose—sometimes bitter and 
sarcastic. “Am I never to see a gentleman,” she 
will ery sometimes vehemently, “am I to grow old 
among bumpkins and waggoners?” It is strange that 
she who yearned for the society of men of gentle 
blood, should be so ardent an advocate of freedom 
and the rights of man, and the Contrat Social. Yet 
this is an inconsistency not unfrequent in violent pa- 
triotism. Theroigne is a Republican of the oe os 
cans. Her brain turns with Jean Jacques, with D’Al- 
embert, and Diderot and Franklin. She has heard, 
even, of aninsubordinate Englishman, called Thomas 
Paine. She can read, now, what book she chooses— 
her parents contenting themselves with making the 
sign of the cross when they come upon her, immersed 
in, her pernicious literature. And she drinks deep of 
the fountain of scepticism and democracy. She tells 
her mother one day, that she is burning to become a 
member of the sect of the Ilumines.* The good wo- 
man stared, fingered the beads, which hung at her 
igirdle, and murmurred that her daughter Theroigne 
i Everybody in the farm-house 





selves, so dark, and yet so lustrous, that they remind | of a creature of the German Diet, and burn for inde-|is, curiously enough, afraid of the girl. There is some- 
you of that pool in Sweden, looking into whose depths| pendence, for freedom, for affiliation to regenerated |thing in her eye which makes you tremble. 


it is fabled that you can see stars retlected at noonday. 
But the strange,weird,the well-nigh appalling peculiar- 
ity of those eyes is that,asin the case of the Cenci,they 


| France. France, as yet, is only thinking of salutary 
|reforms—of making her King Liberal and Constitu- 
\tional. She has not yet dreamed the ensanguined 


tollow you about ; and advert your gaze, or cover| dream which is to end in the Jacobin Club, the Com- 
. g b] ’ 


your face with your hands as you may, it always seems! mittee of Public Safety, the noydes, and the guillotine. 
that you are never free from the scrutiny of those orbs | 
—not wistful, not pleading, as Beatrice’s are, but wild, 


passionate, and despairing. 


“ Ah, a notable portrait—une physiognomie hors cattle, and garners plenteous stores of grain, and w 
; P physvog > g P g 


'Tournai and Liege, a wealthy yeeman, 
call Jean Mery, farms his acres, and breeds abundant 


Down in the low, fat champaigne country between ‘ ’ } 
= whom I willlexeeedingly in France and Germany in the years immediately 


| 


| Although Theroigne Mery professed to hate the 


|male sex individually, her sympathies with aggregate 
mankind is prodigious. Her enthusiastic love for her 
lnative district, and its chief cities, Is voleanic. She 





® An illegitimate offspring of Freemasonry, which multiplied 


preceding the outbreak of the Revolution. Cagliostro was an })- 
mine, and if the French cbronic'ers are to be trusted, the vire 


4X€S | tuous Penjamin Franklin was, during bis stay in | rance, initiated 


linge,” the old curiosity dealer observed, as he turned|rich. He has a numerous family, of whom, with one | to the mysteries of the craft. 
Te, ) ’ | y; ’ 
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speaks with withering scorn of the Prince-Bishop and 
his indolent Court, composed as it is of dissolute epi- 
cureans and stolid bigots. She continually repeats 
that the Jesuits and the Shavelings must be driven 
out; and she is never tired of repeating how three 
hundred Liegeois had once stormed a camp of forty 
thousand men to slay Charles the Bold, the oppressor 
of their country. 

Theroigne has passed her twenty-second year, when 
she suddenly announced an intention to leave her home. 
She has been offered an asylum by an old aunt who 
lived at Liege, and is the widow of a captain in the 
regiment of Flanders in the French King’s service. 
“ At least, she is a lady,” the girl remarked, scorn- 
fully; “men of birth if not of mind, frequent her 
house, and the conversation will not always turn upon 
cheese, pipes, beer, and the best hind of physic for 
sows and pigs.” Her father and mother shrug their 
shoulders, and let her do as she lists. They have long 
since ceased to control or thwart her. “ Perhaps she 
will fall in love with some powdered Monsieur who 
wears a sword, and we shall be well rid of her,” the 
worthy couple argue. She leaves very little love be 
hind he: at the farm, and takes away with her less— 
for her parents, at least. The old farmer, however, 
who has no small amount of pride in his composition, 
although it is of a far different order to that with 
which his daughter is afflicted, makes arrange- 
ments to pay quarterly a handsome stipend for her 
maintenance while under her aunt’s roof. “He will 
be beltolden to nobody,” the stout old yoeman says, 
“for that which the ungovernable wench, who is his 
daughter, eats or drinks.” 

So Theroigne goes to Liege, and becomes the 
guest of her aunt, Mahame de brisebarre; for the de- 
ceased captain was a cadet of noble family, and had a 
right to the noble prefix of “De” to his name. Madame 
de Brisebarre is a vain, gossiping, worldly old woman, 
very fond of os and scandal, and not averse 
to hot suppers and curacgoa punch. She is far 
from being over burdened with brains; in fact, there 
is not an emptier-headed old woman, in the city of 
Liege ; but she is tolerably well off, and very hospit- 
able, and her house is constantly thronged with gay 
company. There are very few priests; Madame de 
Brisebarre imagines herself to be an esprit forte, and 
speaks rapturously of the Baron d’Holback, and his 
atheistical suppers; still, now and then, a black-cloaked 
abbe drops in. The chief frequenters of the house 
are, however, young lawyers and doctors, officers of 
the garrison, and young men of means and leisure, 
who make us such “fashion” as is to be found in 
Liege. 

Among these saloon butterflies is a Swiss gentleman 
from the canton of Berne, whose name is Lallemand. 
He is called Baron Lallemand, too, although he is a 
citizen of a republic. But his tithe was given him 
many years since by the Russian Czarina, in whose 
armies he has served. He has left that service now, 
and is a Chief of Battalion in the Swiss Guards of the 
King of France. But he has a whole year leave of 
absence, that he may recover from an old wound got 
in the Crimea, and which has broken out again. He 
has just come from the German buths, and from Spa, 
to spend a few weeks in Liege, where he has some 
relatives residing. He is a tall, singularly handsome 
man, about forty years of age, and with bright blue 
eyes, which, oddly enough, are shaded with bushy, 
dark eyebrows. And if you would blow away the 
——- from his well frizzled locks, you would find his 

air a light brown. M. le Baron Lallemand is report- 
ed to be very wealthy. He is known to be very 
accomplished, witty, brave and dissipated. Theroigne 
Mery thinks him all the handsomer, for a great scar 
left by a sabre cut in his right temple. For she, the 
hater and despiser of men, does not think this Major 
in the French King’s Swiss Guards as beautiful as 
Adonis. She the patriot, the republican, is never at 
ease save when she is listening to M. le Baron, who is 
& staunch aristocrat and loyalist, and rallies the head- 
strong girl, and calls her his “little Spartan,” his 
“ young Frondeuse.” She is never so happy as when 
she is mirroring her orbs in the blue eyes of the Swiss, 
and thinking that she would have liked to rend in 
pieces that Tartar chief who cut him down with his 
scimitar in the Chersonese, and yet she loves him all 
the better for the scar. She does love him passionate- 
Re desperately. She would walk over burning plough- 
shares, she would go to the ends of the earth, for his 
sake. 

There are many other butterflies in the saloon of 
Madame Brisebarre, who flutter round the old lady’s 
handsome niece, and do their utmost to obtain a smile 
from her. They do not succeed; but the cruelty of 
Mademoiselle Theroigne does not break their hearts. | 
They console themselves with the old lady’s hot sup-| 
pers and curagoa punch. But there is one unsuccessful | 
suitor who would not avow that he is v 


one love-lorn swain who will not be consoled. 
a generous, frank-hearted lad 
only son of a ver 

of Liege. He ish 


ad, named Claissons, the! sinuates, is to fly to England. 

wealthy iron-master, in the valley; When their marriage is proclaimed, old Farmer Mery | 
° ° 2 | eer ge ? 

andsome, intelligent, upright, he is‘ and his wife must needs desist from a useless opposi- | 


the heir to great wealth, but the contempt which 
Theroigne has for him is complete, and she makes no 
secret of the scorn in which she holds him. The poor 
lad is barely eighteen years of age, and Theroigne 
disdains him because he is younger than she. She 
tells him frequently that he is a silly schoolboy, and 
indeed the youth is little else. He is finishing his 





education at the great College of Jesuits at Liege, 
and very stern masters, albeit able teachers, are the 
reverend fathers of that establishment. Again Ther- 
oigne despises Hendrich Claissons, because the occu- 
pation of his father is pacific and mechanical. He is 
little better than a blacksmith the cruel woman tells 
the boy. She despises him because he is a Fleming, 
and not a Walloon—because he is a fervent Catholic, 
and nota free-thinker. And yet that Captain in the 
Swiss Guards is a devoted son of Mother Church. The 
boy is not often able to come to Madame de Brise- 
barre’s. It is only on Sundays, and on a few saint’s 
days, that the reverend fathers allow him a few hour’s 
leave. But whenever he can snatch a holiday, he is at 
Theroigne’s feet, pouring out vain protestations of 
love. The haughty beauty grows tired of this, at 
last, and bids her school-boy admirer trouble her no 
more. Hendrich Claissons then rises up ina fury. The 
next Sunday, before a whole throng of gentlemen, in the 
saloon, he insults M. le Baron Lallemand, and chal- 
lenges him to fight a duel with him. The Swiss guards- 
man laughs; pulls a ducat out of his pocket, and bids 
him buy loppipops with it; and threatens to box his ears 
if he be impertinent to him again. The boy rushes out 
of the house, bursting with rage, shame and mortifica- 
tion. 

“T think I have put a stop to his importunities, 
wretched little simpleton,” Theroigne says, in a hard, 
cruel voice, to her aunt, next day. 

“What do you mean, Theroigne,” asks the old lady, 
with whom Hendrich Claissons is somewhat of a pet. 
“T don’t think the poor lad will worry you agaiv. He 
will never show his face here again after that which 
Monsieur le Baron Lallemand said to him.” 

“T will take care he does not, if he has any shame left 
in him,” returns Theroigne, calmly. “I have sent a 
complete narrative of the disgraceful scene yesterday, 
with a complaint as to his conduct to me, personally, 
and a bunch of love-letters which he has had the imper- 
tinence to write to me to the Proviseur of his college 
We shall see whetber scholastic discipline is at an end, 
and what the reverend fathers will ray to this very 
youthful Richelieu.” 

“Good heavens, my dear!” cries Madame de Brisc- 
barre, looking up in alarm: “ you know not into what 
misfortune you may have plunged the young man. The 
rules of the college are inexorable in such cases, and 
your poor little admirer may be subjected to come cruel 
and shameful punishment.” 

“That is his affair, not mine,” Theroigne answers 
coolly: and she moves towards the door as she hears the 
well-known step of M. le Baron Lallemand on the stair- 
case. 

A few days afterwards, Madame de Brisebarre came 
to Theroigne with looks of real chagrin and indignation 
on her countenance. “Cruel, hard-hearted girl,” she 
exclaims, ‘‘ do you know what you have done? For the 
most venial of offences, a poor boy, who never did you 
any harm, has been disgracefuily maltreated. Monsieur 
Claissons, the elder, has been here this morning. 
He is in despsir, his heart is broken. Poor 
Hendrich, he declares, will never hold up his head 
again. Your complaint and the letters were received by 
the Proviseur, and laid before the governing body of 
the college. The scandalous sentence has been pro- 
nounced; and in the refectory of the school, this un- 
fortunate youth has been brutally and ignominously 
scourged—scourged like a dog.” 

“It is his affair, not mine,” Theroigne answers, 
wholly unmoved. ‘Scourged, you say, like a dog— 
ah! I know what that is. I remember my excellent 
papa’s horsewhip.” 

Vhen Baron Lallemand is told of what has befallen 
Hendrich Claissons, even he, while laughing at the 
boy’s disaster, tells Theroigne that she has been too 
hard on the young rogue. When, three months after- 
wards, she is told that Hendrich Claissons, sunk in 
black despondency, has become a novice in a monas- 
tery of Benedictines, and intends to assume the cowl, 
she only shrugs her shoulders, and answers there will 
be one shaveling and one hypocrite the more in Liege. 

It must be owned that she has just now matters 
more important than a whipped schoolboy,with which 
to busy herself. Her passion for the Major of the 
Swiss Guards has grown uncontrollable. She can 
scarcely bear that he should be out of her sight. She 
implores him to demand her in marriage of her parents. 
But Lallemand tells her that, unknown, to her, he has 
already sounded the old folks, aud that complaisant | 





tion, and forgive the young 
your father disinherits you, 
rich. 
sword 
Theroigne believes every word which this man says 
to her. She does not know that he is a perjurer, a 
traitor, a villain: that he is already married to an 
Italian countess, whose dowry he wasted, and whom 
he abandoned. She does not know that when his 
year’s leave of absence has expired, and he returns to 
Paris, he will make his red coated and powdered com- 
rades in the Salon d’Apollon of the Louvre, and the 
(Kil de Beeuf at Versailles, shout with laughter, when 
he tells them of the brown-skinned little farmer’s 
daughter of whom he made a fool, at Liege. She be- 
lieves in and trusts him, as thousands of women befere 
her have believed and trusted false and wicked men. 
The preparations for flight are soon made; and, one 
night Theroigne Mery steals out by the garden-gate 
of Madame de Biiescbarse’s house, and enters a travel- 
ing carriage, which is driven at a rapid rate along the 
road to Ostend. 

One month has passed away. M. le Baron Lalle- 
mand has told her all sorts of lies, and when she 
speaks to him of marriage, he makes idle excuses. She 
has grand apartments, fine clothes, diamonds, pow- 
dered lacqueys, and lap-dogs. She goes to operas and 
ridottos, to Vonskall and the waters at Bath, and the 
bathing-place of Brighthelmstone. But, after awhile, 
the Baron lets her know that his stories about his for- 
tune were sheer fictions; that he has nothing in the 
world but his pay, and that he provide for his plea- 
sures by the gaming-table. Soon after, he makes no 
secret of the fact that he is not only a gambler, but a 
sharper. It is to this cheat and profligate, then, that 
the wretched girl has allied herself. He has taken 
back all the jewels he gave her—has, as he says, sold 
them, and lost the produce at play. She has a gold 
cross and chain of her own—the gift of her mother. 
One night, Lallemand, flushed with wine, demands 
this cross. Theroigne indignantly relused to part 
with it. The Swiss guardsman seizes a cane, and 
threatens to strike her. Theroigne seized a heavy 
candlestick, and swears she would kill him if he lays a 
finger on her. It would seem that the Swiss guards- 
man is not quite so brave as he was reputed at Liege 
to be. He slinks from her presence with a cowed, 
scared look, muttering curses. He does not return 
again. It is to be supposed that his year’s leave of 
absence has expired, and that he will be heartily wel- 
comed by his gay comrades of the Louvre and the 
(Kil de Beeuf. Rubee it was to pay his passage to 
France that he wished to strip Theroigne of her gold 
chain and cross. In any case, he is gone; and The- 
roigne is left, deserted, in a foreign land, with two 
guineas in her purse. 

She has, to her destruction, the means of obtainin 
credit to any amount, and of filling her purse, over an 
over again; ay, and of cramming her pocket-book 
with bank-notes. She is very handsome, and she has 
broken with her kindred—her country—herself. 
What is there to arrest her in her downward course ? 
Sbe is very speedily installed in apartments far more 
sumptuous than those which Lallemand engaged for 
her. She has finer clothes, more sparkling diamonds, 
taller lackeys than ever. Her calash and pair is the 
most dashing carriage to be seen in the park. She 
becomes among a certain set of dissipated young men 
a reigning toast, and at the same time she is disgrac- 
ing the name of the honest old farmer in the valley 
of Liege. Now it is an avaricious yet amorous Jew 
loan contractor who pours guineas into her lap. Anon 
she favors the addresses of some raw young nobleman, 
who has spent half his estate before he has came into 
it. Theroigne is reputed to have become very rich; 
when, to the surprise of all who know her, she goes 
away, no one can say exactly whither, so mysterious are 
her moyements. Young Lord Fitzurse declares that 
he has met her in Venice, and that she is ruining a 
Hungarian magnate ; Sir Brian Boroihme, who has just 
returned from a grand tour with his governor and chap- 
lain, asserts that ‘'heroigne was one of the most brilliant 
ornaments at the last Carnival at Rome, and old Colonel 
Crocheter, of the Cocoa Tree, who is said to remember 
Peg Woflington, expresses his opinion that she has 
reached Constantinople, and has been appointed the three 
hundred and sixty-fifth Sultana to the Grand Turk. And 
now, lo! what is this? Whatmeans all this trumpeting 
and drumming—all this marching to and fro, and rushing 
up and down, with eager eyes, and words bubbling to 
the lips faster than the thoughts which inspire them 
surge up in the teeming brain? What is this livid 
cloud of sulphureous smoke,this thunderous acclamation, 


couple. “No matter if 
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And besides have I not my commission and my 
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this deafening uproar? What, at last, is this huge roar- 
ing voleano, spouting fire and cinders, and red-hot stones, 
and sending down its scared sides, torrent after torrent 


; as they have been in other particulars in gratifying /of molten lava, rushing, hissing, winding, curling, sweep- 
; anquished, but their daughter’s whims, they yet resolutely refused|ing away crown and coronet and mitre, threatening to 
returns over and over again to the charge. 


dier. The only course to pursue, Lallemond 


There is | their consent to her union with a stranger and a sol-|swallowup all France, aye, and all Europe, and the 

This is | in-|whole world beside? ¥V 
It isa free country.| thundering in the Constituants; it is Camille Desmou- 
lins, declaiming ‘in the Palais Royal garden; it is the 
hoary old Bastile tumbling and toppling over to its last 
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wicked stone; it is the people, shouting aud shrieking, 
and brandishing pikes and sabres, streaming along the 
road to Versailles; streaming up the graud marble stair- 
case; streaming through the gilded (Kil de Beuf; 
streaming into gilded saloons, into audience chamber, 
and King’s sanctum, and Queen’s bedchamber, even; 
and bringing, at last, royalty on to its marrowhones, and 
dragging it back to Paris. It is a time of famine bank- 
ruptey, and mad prophecies of universal regeneration ; 
of the bursting of old bonds, and the trampling down of 
old altars, and the tearing up of old titles and charters, 
Itis a time when the schoolboys laughs at the pedant, 
and snaps his fingers under his nose; when the servant 
says to his master, “I am as good and better than thee,” 
when the nun flings by her veil, and the monk his cowl 
and the priest his tonsure. It is universal delirium, dis- 
ruption, disorganization. It is liberty, equality, frater- 
nity. It is aristocracy dangling from the lamp-post, and 
democrocy that bas dangled there these many hundred 
years, dancing the “ Carmagnole ” at the gibbet’s foot, 
and singing the ‘“‘ Ca Ira.” It is the world gone crazy. 
It is the French Revolution ! 

The brown-skinned girl from the valley of Liege 
whom the Swiss Baron deserted in London, is in the 
thick—the very thickest of the fray. She is a full- 
grown Amazon now, and flaunts about bravely with 
her Olympian cap, and her flowing tresses, her tri- 
colored scarf, and her girdle stuck full of daggers and 
ecg What has she done with her admirers ! What 
nas she done with her money? Whence has she 
come? Whither is she going? None know, none 
care, none ask. She is one of the celebrities of Paris. 
She is one of the most flaming patriots of the hour. 
Whenever the tocsin sounds; whenever there is a mob; 
at every conclave of Jacobin or Cordeliers’ Club ; in 
the tribunes of the Assembly ; in the crowds which 
are rushing through the golden galleries of Versailles 
—there she is, her hair streaming, her eyes flashing, 
brandishing her pike, waving her banners ; now head- 
ing cohorts of seditious fisherwomen; now harangueing 
patriotic ticket-porters ; now sitting astride a cannon ; 
—she is everywhere. Once, not so very long ago, she 
was the Demoiselle Mery, dwelling peacetully with 
her old aunt, in the Rue aux Damiers, at Liege, dis- 
carding all lovers save one. Now she is a citoyenne, 
electing to call herself TuzroiGNe pe Mericovurr, and 
destined, under that name, to be notorious, if not 
famous, to all time. 

Itis rumored that she has been light of life; but she 
has no lovers now,they say. The whole wealth of love 
is absorbed by her country—by France, to be emanci- 
pated from the thrall of royalty and feudality; by Liege 
to be freed from the sacerdotal despotism of the Prince- 
Bishop and his shavelings. She has no time for love- 
impassioned dalliance. She professes to be indignant 
with the loose morals of Camille Desmoulins, with 
the riotous profligacy of Danton, with the cynical de- 
pravity of Mirabeau. Republicans, she declares, 
should be Spartans, snd Spartans should be pure. She 
dares to tell Mirabeau so, and to reproach him with 
his evil course of life. The great tribune of the peo- 
ple laughs, and pats her on her brown cheek, and 
cries, “Bravo, ma belle Liegeoise!” So much is 
known of her own declaration, that she comes from 
the Walloon country. But what has she been, and 
what she will become, none know, and none care to 
inquire. . 

And now comes one of the most awful episodes of 
the second act of the great tragedy. Hordes of Mar- 
seillois and Bretons have poured into Paris. The toc- 
sin rings out with a deadly clangor. The populace, 
are seething and surging in their faubourgs. They 
have broken into guard-houses and armorer’s shops,and 
provided themselves with weapons. They are pre- 
paring to swoop down on the Palace of the Tuileries, 
and dethrone the King. “Down with the <Auscrian 
woman!” cries the Citoyenne Theroigne. She is more 
bitter against Marie Antoinette than against Louis. 
It is the morning of the Tenth of August. 

No need that I should tell again, that ten thousand 
times told and most terrible tale, save in so far as it 
affects the fortunes of that brown-skinned Amazon from 
Liege. You know how the Marseillois and the Club of 
the Cordeliers, followed by a hideous mob, stormed the 
court-yard of the Carrousel, attacked the Swiss guards, 
who, notwithstanding their amazing disparity of 
numbers, bravely stood on the defensive, and for a time 
did great execution among the mob. But alas! the Na- 
tional Guard, who promised to stand by them, turn their 
arms against the Swiss, and join the raging populace. 
The unhappy mercenaries take shelter in their barracks, 
in guard houses, and offices, and stables, in the inner- 
most apartments of the palace itself. But the mob, 
who have now got the artillery, cannonade the Tuileries, 
invade it, and stream through all the golden rooms, 
even as they streamed through those of Versailles, but 
with more blood-thirsty designs. Wherever they find a 
Swiss—and the luckless wretches are found every- 
where—in kitchens and pantries, in cupboards and coal 
cellars, in servant garments and on the very roof of the 
palace—they straightway fall upon and kill him. Some 
are shot, some strangled with cords, some stabbed, some 
hacked to pieces with swords, some jabbed to death 


| with pike and bayonet thrusts, some are beaten with 
\clubs or hammers, or with the legs of gilded arm-chairs; 
some Swiss, before the rabble kill, they torture fright 
fully, and many after death are unspeakably mutilated. 
| Citoyenne Theroigne has been in the thickest of all 
\this carnival of bloodshed and rapine. But she has 
sought for one particular Swiss, and that especial 
guardsman she has not yet discoverd. She knows the 
Swiss to be in Paris; she has watched him for months 
She saw him only yesterday, with his powdered hair and 
scarlet coat, walking with a lady in the Tuileries 
Gardens. Butin vain to-day has she searched palace, 
boudoir, and attic, and cellar. She has had many piles 
of the slain turned over, but she has failed to discover 
her Swiss among them. One of her savage myrmidons 
brings her a head just severed from the quivering trunk. 
He holds up the head by the long hair, and asks, with a 
fiendish laugh, if that is the little bird of whom the 
citovenne is in quest. 

Theroigne starts, and, in spite of herself, a shudder 
comes over her. Yes; there is the bird she is hunting. 
'There is the head of the Swiss she sought, that she 
|might slay him with her own hand; She had sharpened 
a sabre with that very object. Yet when she sees, 
pallid in death, the features distorted and convulsed, and 
flecked with crimson stains, the face of the man she has 
loved—the head of Lallemand, her knees tremble under 
her; she grows faint; she reels and nearly falls. She 
collects herself again, however, and turns in surprise as 
she hears a voice that was once familiar to her. 

The man who is holding up the head of the dead Swiss 
is tall and thin, with long, matted hair. He wears the 
sans culotte’s red cap, but his face is so smirched with 
dust and gunpowder, that its features are scarcely dis- 
cernible. He is girt with a long leathern apron, such 
as farriers wear, and that, with the sleevesof his shirt 
rolled up far above his elbow, and the arms themselves, 
and his very feet, are spotted with blood. He sweeps 
the hair from his face, and looks at Theroigne, and says, 
“ You recognize the head of M.le Baron Lallemand, 
Citoyenne Theroigne. Do you not recognize me? I 
am Hendrich Claissons.” 

The Belle Liegeois recoils, half in amazement, half iv 
horror. “I thought,” she begins, in troubled aceents— 
“ T thought ay 

“ You thought,” interposes the man in the apron— 
‘you thought [had turned monk. So I had; and was 
safely buried ina Benedictine cloister. There are no 
monks, no cloisters, now. I have unfrocked myself, 
and let my hair grow, as many more thousands of patriotic 
friars have done. Iam no longer Hendrich Claissons. 
Iam the Citizen Quintus Curtius, much respected at 
the Club of Jacobins. Long live the republic, one and 
indivisible! Jeath to the aristos /” 

“ Long live the republic!” Theroigne repeats, almost 
mechanically. 

“ On this great and glorious day,” continues the man 
in the apron, “ I thought that a little private business 
might be combined with the performance of one’s public 
duty. So [sought out the gentleman whom you have 
so much cause to love and respect. _I found him in the 
apartment of one of his Majesty’s chaplains; and with 
the assistance of two or three patriotic friends, I gave him 
areceiptinfull, Here is his head. I would have 
brought his heart, but that I thought it waste of time to 
tear open his breast to get it. It must be in your keep- 
ing, Mademoiselle Theroigne.” 

As he speaks, and with a jarring laugh, he tosses the 
horrid fragment of mortality at the Amazon’s feeé. 

“ You and he are quits, now,” he said. ‘“ Enjoy your 
vengeance to the utmost. But you and Ihave got an 
account to settle, Theroigne Mery; and, so sure 
as thereis a sunin the sky, it shall be settled some day, 
with interest,” And, as a fresh horde of savages bursts 
into the room, where this colloquy has passed, the un- 
frocked monk strides away, leaving the Amazon pon- 
dering over the head of the man she had once loved so 
dearly. 

Stranger adventures, darker days, are in store for 
Theroigne de Mericourt. ‘That which follows belongs 
to history, and not to legendary report, and may be 
briefly summed up. Theroigne is borne in triumph 
by the Marseillois, and crowned with laurels, for her 
share in the enormities of this Tenth of August. For 
awhile, she is the darling of the populace, and room is 
made for her at the Jacobins and the Cordeliers. But 
she is full of her darling project to assert the inde- 
pendence of her native state. The Prince-Bishop has 
been driven from Liege in 1790 ; but, in ’91, the Aus- 
trians bring him back. Theroigne de Mericourt 
hastens to the north, to warn the patriots of the Wal- 
loon country. But she is followed from Paris by Aus- 
trian spies. She is arrested at Liege, and taken to 
Vienna, there to be tried for complicity in a conspira- 
cy to assassinate the sister of the Emperor Leopold, 
on the Tenth of August. That sister is the daughter 
of Maria Theresa, the hapless Marie Antoinette, Queen 
of France. Theroigne is cast into an Austrian dun- 
geon, and repeatedly interrogated. The Aulic Coun- 
cil deliberate long and anxiously over her case, but 
there is not evidence enough to criminate her ; and, 
after long and painful captivity, she returns to France 
to find it in the midst of the Reign of Terror, and 











ground to the dust by an awful triumvirate, composed 
of Danton, Robespierre, and Marat. To Maximilian 
Robespierre—the “sea-green incorruptible,”as Mr. Car- 
lyle styles him—Theroigne has conceived an unaccount- 
able but intense dislike. She dares, too, to protest 
against Terrorism. She ventures to blaspheme La 
Sainte Guillotine, as it is termed—the holy machine 
for cutting off aristocratic heads, and sometimes, pat- 
riotic ones. She is bold enough to speak of Robes- 
pierre as a “man of blood.” 'Too bold, O 'Theroigne ! 
Her popularity is on the wane. She is no longer the 
darling of the populace. She has gone too far and 
not far enough. She has many enemies. The ¢rico- 
teuses, the patrietic washerwomen, and sans culotte 
fish-women, murmur against-her. A stop, they say, 
must be put to the impertinences of this woman, who 
has become reactionary ac Vienna, and is, perhaps, an 
Austrian spy. Popular fickleness, in these confused 
days, takes, oftimes, a dreadful aspect. Theroigne is 
lost. 

She is not destined to die by the guillotine. 
reserved for something worse. In the autumn of 
the _ 1793, there is a debate at the Club of 
the Jacobins, at which Robespierre’s policy is vio- 
lently debated. | Theroigne—her manner has been 
strangely excited lately: some say she spurs 
her flagging energies with ardent spirits, others 
say she is losing her reason—is present, and again 
and again vehemently interrupts the orators. At 
last, losing all command over herself, she scrambles 
over the barrier which divides the members from the 
auditory; forces her way into the midst of a knot of 
politicians; violently denounces Robespierre, insults 
Collot @Herbois, and, it is said, goes so far as 
to strike Couthon, For awhile the men laugh at her, 
but she is so unsparing in her denunciations that her 
hearers lose patience at last. She is taken by her 
shoulders, and turned out of the Jacobin premises, 
As they force her out, she screaming, and kicking, and 
biting, she meets, even in the midst of her frenzy, a 
cold eye fixed upon her. She encounters that Citizen 
Quintus Curtius, now avery prominent member of the 
Jacobin Club, and who has an account to settle with 
her. A sudden calm comes over the tempest of her 
passion, and when she finds herself in the street she 
turns sick and faint, and her knees tremble under her 
as they did that August day at the Tuileries, 
when the man in the leathern apron held up Lalle- 
mand’s gory head. 

A few days afterwards, Theroigne is walking in the 
Tuileries garden, alone. She has reached the ruined 
promenade of the Terasse des Feuillantes, where she 
hears her name pronounced by angry voices. She 
turns to find herself surrounded by a furious mob, 
mainly composed of those éicoteuses and washerwo- 
men, and fish-women, of whom she was once the hero- 
ine and the darling. But now, fists, are clenched; 
feet are stamped; threatening arms are waved in the 
air; now threatening voices utter fierce invectives, 
“A la lanterne with the slanderer of Robespierre !” 
“Fling the Austrian spy into the Seine !” 

“Cut the aristocrat’s throat !” 


These are the cries, these the recommendations she 
hears. The mob gatherround her; rude hands seize 
ier. They pluck off her Phrygian cap; they haul at 
her hair and her garments; and more furious cries 
arise that she shall be hanged or drowned forthwith. 
“ Hanging—drowning—nonsense !” a voice cries; 
and a person seemingly of some importance pushes 
through the throng. ‘Room for the Citizen Quintus 
Curtius !” shout the rabble. 

“She is not worthy of the dunterne—not worthy of 
the Seine or of the guillotine !” pursues this eminent 
Jacobin. “She is but a troublesome,, impertinent, 
and unreasonable woman. The best punishment for 
her would be a good whipping. Lay her down, then, 
citizens, and scourge her to your heart’s content.” 

The villainous proposition is met with a hoarse yell 
of approval. It is at once carried out. Implements 
of torture—belts, cords, branches of trees, carter’s 
whips—are soon found. A dozen executioners crowd 
around the victim. Her entreaties for mercy are dis- 
regarded; her clothes are torn from her; she is laid on. 
a bench, and scourged till she swoons. 

When she recovers consciousness, she finds herself 
lying on the gravel paths of the Terrasse des Feuil- 
lants, alone. Stay, there is a footstep grating over the 
gravel. It is the Citizen Quintus Curtius. 

“We are quits, now, Theroigne,” he says. “ You 
remember the complaint made to the Proviseur of 
the Jesuits’ College, at Liege? I owed you some- 
thing, and now, at last, I have repaid you with in- 
terest !” 

* 


She is 


* + * * * * *” 


From the day of her shameful punishment, Theroigne 
de Mericourt became insane. At the beginning of the 
year 1794, she was sent to the asylum of La Saltpe- 
triere, and there, a howling, hopeless maniac, she 
lived through the Directory, the Consulate, and the 
Empire. She died in 1817, in the second year of the 
restoration of the Bourbons. 
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I Never Wiil Grow Old. 


Oh, no, I never wii grow old, 
Though years on years roll by, 
And silver o’er my dark brown hair, 
And dim my laughing eye! 

They shall not shrivel up my soul, 
Nor dim the glance of love 

My heort casts on this world of ours, 
And lifts to that above ! 


Now, with a passion for these haunts 
Where wild free nature reigas, 

With life’s tide leaping tbrough my heart, 
Aud revelling through my veins, — 


‘Tis hard to think the time must come 
When I can seek no more, 

With step bola as a mouatain child's, 
Deep dell and rocky shore, -— 


No longer on my swift young steed, 
Bound o’er the hills as now, 

And meet half-way the winds that toss 
The Icose locks from my brow ! 


Yet : till my -p rit may go forth 
Whore fearless fancy leads, 

May take at will as glorious rides, 
On wild, invisible steeds ! 


Ye tell me as a morning dream 
Shall poss away, ere long, 
My humble, yet most passionate, 
Adoring love of song. 
No, no ! life’s ills may throng my way, 
And pride may bend the knee, 
And Hope’s bright banner kiss the dust;— . 
The Muse shal) deathless be ! 


HIGHLAND JESSIE: 





that had occurred since his departure from the camp 
of the Shazadah, escaping so narrowly the terrible 
death that seemed to be at one moment inevitable. 
So he availed himself of Sir Henry Barnard’s permis- 
sion, ard escorted, with Cwsar, the ladies back to the 
entrenched camp of the small British force. 

“ Tell me all!” he said to Volumina, as soon as they 
were in his tent. “Tell me all! and tell me quickly 
what was the fate of that heroic and beautiful girl, 
Zeelook ?” 

“She is with the Prince, and more we cannot say, 
except it was by her favor and influence. we were sent 
out of the city with a flag of truce ” 

The Captain rose, and paced his tent with disordered 
steps. ‘“ Poor Zeelook! ]ly poor Zeelook !” he said. 
* Would that Thad you here” 

“ Brother,” said Volumina, “ do you recollect ?” 

* What ?” 

“Miss Deerbrook, in England, to whom you paid 
your addresses.” 

“T cannot help it, Volumina,” cried the Captain 
with energy. ‘We must obey our feelings, and, I tell 

ou, I love this dear, brave, good girl, Zeelook, better 
»y a hundred times than I ever thought I loved or 
liked Miss Deerbrook. I cannot help it, she is the 
idol of my heart now, and none other will ever possess 
it. Is she not a noble creature? Is she not beautiful 
toa marvel ? Is she not innocent, pure, and good as 
an angel? By heaven, I love her, and if I prove false 
to her, may heaven forget me !” 

“ Bravo !” said Cwsar, clapping his hands. “Bravo, 
Hannibal! that’s the best speech I ever heard you 
make. The girl is all you say, and if she was only 





A TRUE TALE OF THE 
SEPOY INSURRECTION. 
CHAPTER XXVIL. 


(Continued from our last). 

Leaving the one party in imaginary safety at Luck- 
now, we now return to our imperilled prisoners at 
Delhi. By dint of bribes, and the noble sacrifice of 
Zeelook, Volumina and Miss Flint had been conveyed 
through the Cashmere Gate of Delhi, under a flag of 
truce to the British lines. 

The party of Sepoys then, with the empty wagon, 
went back to the city; and Volumina addressing the 
officer of rifles, said, ** Sir, can you tell me anything of 
Captain Hawkins.” 

“ Hawkins ? Yes! An officer of that name, with a 
gentleman volunteer,—I think his brother, they said it 
was—went out in that little cavalry affair a short time 
ago.” 

“ And he returned, sir—safe.” 

“That T can’t tell you, madam, but T will send one 
of my men with you to Sir Henry Barnard’s head- 
quarters, and there you will get every possible infor- 
mation.” 

Volumina and Miss Flint eagerly followed the 
Rifleman who was deputed by his Sergeant to be their 
escort. They had not proceeded far when they heard 
the tramp of horses, and a couple of mounted officers 
rode up over the brow of a small hill. 

* Brother! brother! Hannibal! Cvwsar!” cried 
Volumina; as she sprang forward and seized Captain 
Hawkin’s hand, to his intense astonishment as well as 
pleasure,” 

“ Volumina ?” he eried. 

*Yes—and Miss Flint.” 

“Good God! How did you escape? Zeelook ! my 
poor Zeelook, is she with you? Oh, where is she ? 

ou have not deserted her? Only say that Zeelook 
ives !” 

“Yes. But— 

“That is enough. Here is Sir Henry.” 

The whole staff of the little force at Delhi, with Sir 
Henry Barnard at their head, now rode up, and the 
General said, in a cheerful voice, “What Captain 
Hawkins, have you made some prisoners ?” 

“No, General. These are English ladies, from 


, 


one-half as fond of me as she is of you, I would go 
through fire and water rather than I would give it up. 
What do you think of all that Miss Flint ?” 

“% think youand your brother are quite right,” said 
Miss Flint, “and I think, too, that Volumina and I 
ought to deliver Zeelook’s message.” 

Volumina made a gesture of dissent, but Captain 
Hawkins caught at the words, and exclaimed, “ What 
message ?—what message ? Oh tell me at once, my 
dear Miss Flint ?” 

The saddened spinster smiled as she replied, “ It 
was to the effect that she loved you sincerely and 
truly; and that so long as you remained true to her, 
she would be so to you; and that she would die, but 
would never dishonor you.” 

Fora moment Captain Hawkins covered his face 
with his hands to conceal his emotion, then he said, 
“T will rescue her or perish in the attempt. Cvsar, 
you willhelp me? I can depend upon you ?” 

* Of course.” 

“There is another thing she said,” added Miss Flint 
“which was that you were not to risk your life by 
any attempt to rescue her, for, situated as she was, she 
considered it impossible.” 

“Were she on the throne of Delhi itself,” said Cap- 
tain Hawkins, “I would save her from them. Noth- 
ing now shall turn me aside from my purpose. Zee- 
look, you saved my life, and I will devote it to your 
service. Volumina, and you, Miss Flint, to whom J] 
feel owe many thanks, look upon this tent as your 
own; I will seek, with Cesar, other quarters. I don’t 
know what, Miss Flint, has brought about such a 
change in your feelings, but I thank you for the kind 
tone in which you spoke of Zeelook, with all my 
heart. Come, Cesar, I want to hold a consultation 
with you.” 

The brothers at once left the tent; as soon as they 
had got fairly out of it, Captain Hawkins said hur- 
riediy, and in a voice of great emotion, “ Cesar I love 
‘that girl! Day by day, hour by hour, her sweet im- 
‘age grows upon my heart. I cannot and will not 
‘leave her where she is, if human means ean save her. 
| Will you encounter a great deal of danger, and take a 
;great deal of trouble to aid me ?” 

“ Both, with pleasure.” 
The brothers clasped each other’s hands, and then 





Delhi. One of them my sister, and the other a friend | the Captain added, “ To-night, I am off duty, and 


of my family.” 

“From Delhi!” said the General with surprise in 
his tones, as he saluted Volumina and the Hon. Miss 
Flint, “how is that possible? Are we deceived 
after all, about what we have heard of the ferocity of 
those rascals ?” 

“No, sir,” said Volumina. “ But we have owed 
our escape to special circumstances, that are not likely 
ever to occur again.” . 

“* Well, at all events, Iam glad they occurred once. 
Probably you can give us some information about the 
state of things in the city ?” 

“ Indeed, we cannot, for we were only in it ten 
minutes, and during that time we were in a covered 
wagon.” 

The General bowed, and then turning to Captain 
Hawkins, he said, “ You have leave, C aptain, if you 
please. You had better take these ladies on to head- 
quarters at once. This broken and disputed ground 


you, as a volunteer, and unattached at present, are 
your own master. Ithink of trying what Hafid Rao 
will advise. You know him ?” 

“ Oh, yes. He comes and goes from Delhi as a spy 
of ours, and is handsomely paid by General Barnard.” 

“Yes; and he brings good and reliable informa- 
tion.” 

At that moment a very handsome Hindoo, but at- 
tired in the strange rags of a wandering dervish, ap- 
proached the officers and made alow salaam, as he 
said, ‘“ May my lord’s countenance ever be whitened 
by the sunshine of joy. I have news for the great 
Sahib Bahadoor.” 

“Sir Henry is not inthe camp, Hafid,” said Captain 
Hawkins,” but I have something to say to you on my 
own account. I have a dear friend in Delhi, whom I 
want brought out of it.” 

Hafid shook his head. 

“ A young girl.” 





between us and Delhi, is not the safest place in the 
world.” 


Captain Hawkins was only too glad to find an op-, 
portunity to ask Volumina, for full particulars of all} 





“She is dead by this time, or inthe harem of one of 
the chiefs. Think no more of her, O Sahib! The 
forgotten woe is the same as that which had ne exis- 
tence.’) 


“ Would five thousand rupees in gold be of service to 
you, Hafid ?” 

“ By the Ganges, yes! Five thousand ?” 

“Ormore. Certainly, not less.” 

“On my head be it. I will do much for five thousand 
rupees.” 

“Then, Hafid, you must find some means of getting 
me and my brother, in disguise, into Delhi, And so in- 
to the palace.” 

Hafid nodded. 

“ Agreed,” he said. ‘Meet me to-night by Rao’s 
house: you know it? It is well riddled by bullets, and 
there is scarce a stone stands on another; but meet me 
there, jvst about one hour before the moon rises, and you 
will see what I can do.” 

“ We will be there.” 

“ And the rupees?” 

“ Hafid, 1am an English officer and a gentleman of 
fortune. This is my brother. We both stand solemnly 
pledged to you for the amount. You know you can trust 
us ” 





“On my head be it. The nameof the girl is 

“Zeelook. She isa Mahomedan. Young, and fair as 
an angel.” 

“ Bosh,” said Hafid. ‘The woman we love is always 
an angel. Adieu, Sahibs. Remember the hour.” 

“ We will,” said Captain Hawkins ; then turning to his 
brother, he added: 

“Let us atonce to Sir Henry Barnard, and get his 
consent to our enterprise.” 

In a very few minutes the brothers were ushered, by 
an orderly, into the _— of Sir Henry Barnard, the 
general in command. 

Sir Henry was sitting on a wicker arm-chair, with a 
map of the Oude district before him. 

“Oh, Captain Hawkins,” said the General, “I am 
glad to see you. I wanted you to give me some more 
a of what you had’ seen and heard, while in the 

ands of the rebel force, and was on the point of send- 
ing for you.” 

Captain Hawkins, upon this, proceeded to narrate all 
that had happened since he left Delhi, briefly, but still 
sufficiently clearly to give the General a sufficient know- 
ledge on the subject. He took good care that no por- 
tion of the heroismof Zeelook should be lost, and he con- 
cluded by saying: 

“ Sir Henry, after what has been accomplished by 
that heroic girl, do you not think that itis impossible for 
me to be too profuse in my gratitude to her? What is 
your opinion of her, sir?” 

“She is a heroiae, my dear sir, and I only wish that 
she had any means of communicating with us. I am ex- 
ceedingly anxious to know the state of affairs in Delhi.” 

“Then, General, it is time to explain to you the object 
of my visit to your quarters. It was to ask your per- 
mission to go into the city.” 

“Into Delhi?” 

“ Yes, General; with your leave.” 

Sir Henry Barnard shook his head. 

“ Tm afraid I ought to say no. The chances are about 
twenty toone, I fancy, against you ever coming out of it.” 

“T think not,” said Captain Hawkins: “ we are to meet 
a friend, who is to aid us, at Rao’s house.” 

“Then I will take good eare you shall find plenty of 
aid there, if you should come back that way. Mr. Cesar 
Hawkins, in these troublous times, every man is a sol- 
dier; andin my position, as an officer in full command in 
the fieid, I can bestow on you a substantial rank, unat- 
tached, except to me, as an aide-de-camp, if you will 
have it.” 

¥ With pleasure, Sir Henry.” 

“Then pray look upon that as done; and I only hope 
to see you both in the morning with whole skins, and 
successful in your gallant adventure. Captain Hawkins 
you will be named Major, in general orders to-morrow, 
and likewise on my staff.” 

The Captain bowed his thanks, and the brothers left 
head-quarters just about half an hour from the time they 
were to meet Hafid. 

The two young men now made their way rapidly in 
the direction of Rao’s house, and they soon stood within 
the precincts of it, after being again challenged by a 
small party of infantry that held asa post a little wooden 
out-building close to a well, that formed a portion of the 
premises. 

The darkness of the night had now much increased, 
and any notion of seeing the moon through such a sky 
was quite outof the question. The muttering, too, of 
distant thunder could now and then be heard in the 
distance. 

“It is strange,” whispered Cesar, “ that the weather 
should be so unsettled at this period.” 

Mh: It is only a passing storm,” added the Major; “ but 
in this darkness, how shall we find out if Hafid is here ?” 
“On my head be it,” said a voice. ‘‘ I am here!” 

“ Ah, that is well! You are punctual !” 

‘“* What will be, will be!” said Hafid ‘ Follow me!” 
“Which way? I cannot see you.” 

“ Wait, then ?” 

A slight, sharp sound was followed by the ignition of 
a match, and then the Hindoo set light to a small quan- 
tity of something that looked like tow, and which burnt 
as if steeped in a spirit of some kind, with a pale, flick- 
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ering, blue flame. This little light shone on the swarthy two officers had no sort of difficulty in- following their] Major Hawkins, with difficulty, avoided the sword- 


features of the Hindoo, and on a small bundle that lay track, and even mingling with the few 
at his feet, and which contained, as the brothers sur-| brought up the rear. 


mised, the disguises by which they were to enter the city. 


“ You have prepared eversthing, Hafid, I suppose ?” 


said the Major. 
** Even so, Sahib ! 
““Yes—yes !” 
‘The Hindoo opened the bundle, and shook from it some 
— 1ags, Which did not look over clean, as he 
said: 
“Not by the dress, but by the beard, is the man 


Are you ready ?” 


known to the gods. Array yourselves in tlese, and fear dark passage, when another door suddenly opened, dis-|see it! Iam your slave! 


not.” 


| It was not without danger that the two Hnglishmen 
|kept in the track of Hafid. Atiength the latter stopped 
{at a side door of a strange-looking edifice, and said: 
| ‘Safe, Sahibs, safe!” 
| Ata signal, the door opened as it were by unseen 
hands. All three entered, and the door again closed, as 
if by magie. 

“ This way, Sahibs,” said Hafid. 
,_ Guided by his voice, the brothers followed along a 


jclosing a lighted apartment, into which all three en- 


stragglers who} 


cué; and closing with the assailant, he clutched him by 
the neck and gave him a squeeze that started his eyes 
from his head, and deprived him in a moment of all 
sense or motion. The cry, however, had been heard, 
and a man, in the rich dress of one of the personal at- 
tendants of the Shazadah, hurried to the spot, with his 
sword shining in the rays of the lamp, 

“ Ah!” he said; “ by the sacred temple, what is 
this? ‘Treason! Hush—hush! Well! It is well! 
My life is your life! Ob, great one, 1 humbly wait 
your desires! By our sacred goddess, all is well! I 


m 





At first the Major was rather at a loss to account for. 


It was not a very agreeable process, but that was no tered. One scjitary in Jividual was in the room, to whom this sudden clange in the manner of this man, but when 


time in which to stand upon niceties; so both Cwsar and 
Hannibal, with the assistance of Hatid, got rid of their 
European clothing, and put on the Hindoo apparel, which 
converted them into the appearance—half-beggar, a 
quarter thief, and the remainder Fakeer—that Hafid 
thought would best pass muster without question in the 
city. 

From a small box, then, the Hindoo took something 
that looked like a brownish-colored paste, and placing a 
portion of it in the palm of his band, he spat upon it and 
kneaded it up. 

Major Hawkins could not be said tohave an idea what 
that was for ; but he did not look over well pleased, as he 
said: 

“Is that for us ?” 

“Even so.” 

‘No: hang it all!” said Cwsar; “ I can’t stand that !” 

“As my lord pleases,” said the Hindoo. ‘Let the 
head of discretion think wisdom, while the foolish heart 
turns aside. You wish to enter Delhi in disguise. Be it 
so.” Go or not go—Hafid is content.” 

‘ He is right,” said the Maj-r. 
Hafid.” 

The Hindoo, after a salaam, laid hold of the Major by 
the arm, and with speed and skill, dyed his face with 
the brown powder; he likewise rubbed some on to his 
hands, 

“The Feringhee mother,” he said, ‘“‘ would not now 
know the babe that she nursed.” 

‘“* Well, I must say,” remarked Cwsar, “the transfor- 
mation is pretty complete. You can give me a dose of 
it, Hafid, if you please.” 

Czesar was soon as Hindoo in color as the Major; and 
then, having carefully secured their revolvers about 
them, they were ready to depart on one of the most 
hazardous of enterprises; for to be discovered within the 
city would be certain death. 

* Now, Hafid,” said Major Hawkins, “ if it is a fair 
question, how do you propose getting into the city ?” 

“The Cashmere Gate, Sahib, receives fugitives 
through the whole night, and we will enter with the first 
band that reaches it.” F 

“Good! That will do, I think.” 

By this time the little biue light given by the ignited 
tow had died away, and all was intense darkness again. 
To Hafid this made no difference, for he was so perfect- 
ly acquainted with all the environs of Delhi, that with 
his eyes shut, so to speak, he could have found his way. 

The two brothers had but to keep close to him, follow- 
ing almost in his footsteps. 

As they neared the walls of the city, the noise and 
tumult within it became still more and more per- 
ceptible. 

The position of affairs outside Delhi, was at this period 
rather peculiar. It is true that there was a British force 
there, but it was of by far too small dimensions to enablé 
it to interfere, in the smallest degree, with the ingress 
or egress of native troops, or subsidies, to or from the 
city; and as it seemed to be an understood thing among 
the Sepoys, and the disaffected generally, that Delhi was 
to be a rallying point, scarcely an hour passed in the 
day or night without the arrival of some addition, either 
military or otherwise, to the vast population of the old 
Mogul city. 

To these arrivals the gates were opened freely enough, 
for it was not thought for a moment probable, that iso- 
lated parties, or single Europeans, would attempt to ap- 
proach so dangerous a locality. 

Much more circumspection was shown with regard to 
who was permitted to leave the city. 

Hafid now led the way with great rapidity. 

The monotonous sound of the Indian drums, came at 
intervals upon their ears; and presently they saw emer- 
ging, from some low-lying ground close at hand, a 
straggling mass of people, only some of the foremost of 
whom were in uniform. This column—if it might be so- 
ealled-——was headed by several mounted men, whu ever 
and anon turned in their saddles, and, with ferocious 
gestures, seemed to be urging upon the rabble rout at 
their heels the necessity, or the prudence of greater cir- 
cumspection and silence in their march. 

Hafid drew back, and stooped close to some rough, 
rocky ground, where grew a few stunted shrubs. 

“This will do,” he said. “ We will follow this party: 
they are for the city.” 

There was no sort of advanced guard or lookout kept 
by the advancing party, which possibly numbered alto- 
gether about two hundred persons; so that Hatid and the 


“Begin on me, 





|Hatil simply said: 

* Friends.” 

“ By Jove,” exclaimed Cxwsar, “I seem as if I could 
breathe a little now. Whatis to be done next, friend 
Hafid ?” 

“Twill consult. I pray you, have patience !” 

Hafid stepped aside with his friend, and the two ap- 
peared to be in very earnest consultation for some few 
minutes. Then Hafid stepped up to the brothers, 
saying: : 

“Tt will turn out thus: The whole Court will be in the 
principal square of Delhi for some hours to-night. There 
is a fete, and some executions as a part of it. When 
the Court returns, we will provide you both with such 
change of raiment as shall enable you to passin with 
the other attendants of the Padishah. We have a friend 
within, to whose good guidance we will commit you.” 

“ be it so. Butis there then a possibility of reach- 
ing the zenana of the Shazadah, where, doubtless, Zee- 
luok is prisoner ?” 

Hafid led the way out of a back door, across a garden, 
into a little temple adjo ning the palace. 

A dim light was burning within it, and he pronounced 
some words in an Indian dialect, unknown to the bro- 
thers. A couple of men immediately advanced, one of 
whom carried a bundle, which he rapidly opened. It 
contained a couple of highly ornamented robes with the 
King’s device on them, and Hafid assisted the brothers 
to put them on. 

“That will do,” he said. 

“ Follow me, now.” They did so in perfect confidence 
that they were disguised as much as they could be. 

“ Do you go with us?”’ said the Major. 

‘“T dare not!” 

“Where, then, shall we find you if we are suc- 
cessful ?” 

« Listen,O Sahib! You have offered a large reward 
on the success of this enterprise; and I will trust you 
with my life! Ihave friends within and without the 
palace. Take this handkerchief!” 

He handed the Major a handkerchief of very peculiar 
color. It was blood red, with white silver stars em- 
broidered in silk upon it ; and at two of the corners 
there hung a white tassel. 

‘Tf you get into any difficulty, or want help, show 
this ; and some one will, most likely, step forward and 
say ; ‘ My life for your life, brother!’ And from that 
moment he who says so wiil literally act so.” 

“ This is very strange !” 

“ Heed not its strangeness, but use it. On your life, 
though, I beg of you to bring me back the roomal—-I 
mean the handkerchief.” 

“T will.” 

“ Now, come along; and you can easily enter the 
palace with the King’s attendants. After that, Ileave 
you to your own skill and courage.” 

“Be it so. I will save her if it be in the power of 
era man to do so!” said the Major, 





* And lucky you know that the zenana, or woman’s 
‘apartments, lie at the back of the palace, next to the 
river.’ 

“Tdo! Ido! Woe be to them who bar my way !” 
They walked now very quickly along a lane; and 
|guided by the continued sounds of the cymbals and 
\drums, they intercepted, by going a nearer route, the 
‘King’s cavaleade ; and, without having any particular 
notice taken of them, the brothers carelessly lounged 
into the palace, along with a crowd of attendants and 
|guards, eunuchs and musicians, who swarmed about the 
place. 

Passing down a long corridor, there stood two abom- 
inable-looking eunuchs, with their drawn sabres. 

“ Take no notice of them!” said the Major. Pass on!” 

They walked slowly on; but, as before, one of the 
eunuchs left his post, and gravely approached them. 

“« What the deuce does the wretch want ?” said Cesar, 
“Don’t stop—don’t stop !” 

The eunuch still followed them, with a scowl of rage 
on his brow and threatening gestures, till tuey got to 
the extreme end of the corridor and out of sight of the 
other guard at the top of the stairs. Then the Major, 
who spoke Hindostani better than Cwsar, turned 
abruptly, so that he was at once face to face with the 
pertinacious guard, and said, in a short, angry tone, 
“Well?” 

, M&he eunuch started back, and trod on his own robe. 
He then made a slash at the Major with his sabre, as he 
raised an unearthly sort of shriek. 


‘ 





ihe salaamed low and touched his forehead w.th one of 


ithe tassels of the mysterious handkerchief which Hafid 
had given thew, and which Cwsar had stuck in his 
girdle, they understood it. 

“Tt is well!” said the Major. 

The man nodded; and as if he had been ordered to do 
so, he at onee dragged along the insensate form of the 
eunuch, and concealed it along the wall behind some 
arras and cushions that formed a sort of divan. Then 
again he touched his head and forchead with the tassel 
of the handkerchief, and said, “ What shall I do, oh, 
great one ?” 

Cesar touched his brother on the arm. 

“A word with you, aside, Hannibal ?” 

“Yes. Wait.” 

The Hindoo bowed low, and folded his arms, while the 
brother stepped aside, and Cesar said in a whisper, 
“Hannibal, [ comprehend all about the mysterious 
handkerchief now.” 

“Do you ?” 

“ Yes, Hafid is a Thug!” 

Then, advancing to the Hindoo, he took him by the 
arm, and led him just so far along the corridor until he 
could see the eunuch, and then, drawing him back, he 
significantly pointed to tne handkerciief. 

“Tt is done!” said the Hindoo. ‘* Our goddess assist 
me !” 

The Hindoo fumbled amid his apparel for a moment, 
aud then produced a silk handkerchief, whic he handled 
in a very peculiar manner. 

“Oh, chief,” he said, “ will you say ‘Pan’ when the 
time has come?” 

“ All right,” said Cesar. ‘* Come on.” 

They all three slowly advanced toward tae eunuch 
on guard, and the Thug made motions tohim that Caesar 
had something to say tohim. When they had got near, 
he said, ‘‘ From the Shazadah! A caution—an order! 
Onall our heads be it. Pan!” 

Then, with an amazing adroitness, the Thug cast his 
handkerchief round the neck of the guard, and gave it 
a scientific twist. ‘There was a gurgling sound—a gasp- 
ing sort of sobh—and the eunuch was a corpse! 

(To be continued in our nex’.) 





Curious Facts. 
‘The Bible was first divided into chapters in 1253. The Old 
Testament contains 39 books, 929 chapters, 23,214 verses, 592,- 
439 words, and 2,778,100 letters. ‘The New ‘lestament has 27 
books, 260 chapters, 7,959 verses, 181,253 words, and 838,339 
letters. The 24 Kings, ch. 19, and Isaiah ch. 37, are almost 
alike. Ezra, ch. 7, verse 21, has all the letters in the alphabet 
in it except). The longest verse is the 9th verse of the 8th 
chapter of Esther, being :0 words The shortest verse is 
«Jesus wept,” St. John, 11,35. The &th, 1 th, 2ist, and Slst 
verses of the 107th Psalm are alike. Each verse of the 136th 
Psalm end alike : ‘* tor his mercy endureth for ever.” 
The county of York, England, contains 3,815,040 acres, or 
5 961 square miles, aud is therefore larger than either of the 
States of Connecticut, Delaware, or Rhode Islund. 


Square miles. Sjuare miles, 


DelAWAlS, cc00s v0.0 cccve © 2,120 Yorkshire eee 
Rhode Island........ -.. 1,306 Connecticut .... ..cc.eee 4,674 
WAN vkesgw ese caressa 3,426, Majority........0000 « 1.237 
Lett’s Old Test. ... 2,728,100 Yorkshire .. ........3,815,010 
6 New Test...... 839,380| Bible letters ......... 3,565,480 
(ee. Fk ee 248,560 


Englend proper contains 50,387 synare miles. P. nnsylvania, 
46,000, or an excess of 4,387 for England. for proofs, as to the 
areas see “Lippincott’s Gazetteer” and ‘Mitchell's School 
Atlas."’" It will be seen that Yorkshire contains more square 
acres than there are letters in the Bible. The area ot the 
British Empire is more than 7,566,820 square miles, now the 
largest empire in the world, not excepting Russia, the next 
largest. . 

The following will be found to be the number of letters in the 
alphabet of the different nations, viz.:—Englisb, 26; French, 
25; Italian, 20; Spanish, 27; German, 26; Slavonic, 42; Russian, 
35; Latin, 22. Greek, 24; Hebrew, 22; Arabic, 28: Persian, 31; 
Turkish, 28; Sanscrit, 44; Chinese radical characters 214, 

The following sentence of only 32 letters contains all the 
letters of the alphabet : ’ 

*ohu W. quickly extemporized five bags. . 

‘the longest uncompounded word in the English language is 
“« Honoriticabilitudinity ” having 22 letters and eleven syllables, 
and may be found in at least five dictionuries; see “ Maundet’s 
Treasury of Knowledge and Dictionary,” 1840. 











Count your very minutes; let no time slip you. Pamper not 
the body ; a youth wanis a bridle nota spur. A fine coat is bnt 
a livery when the person who wears it discovers no higher senso 
than that of a footman. Shun or break off all disputes with in- 
feriors, lest they lose their respect for yon. Never reveal thy 
secrets to any, except it be as much their interest to keep them 
as it is yours that the should be kept. Weseldou: repent tail: 
ing too little, but very often talking too much. 
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The Summary of the Week. 


The event of the week in Europe, bas been the attempt at 
Kissingen at noon, on July 13th,to assassinate Prince Bismarc', 
who was fired at by a yoong man who was promptly arrested, 
and bas since been identified as belonging to Magdeburg. He is 
& cooper by trade —a member of the Catholic German Society of 
that city and his nave is Kallmann. Prince Bismarck was 
slightly wounded in the wrist, bat immediately afterwards he 
drove through Kissingen and showed himcelf to the people. The 
populace were with great difficulty prevented from lynching the 
man after bis arrest. Prince Bismarck appeared at the Public 
Gurdens in the evening and was received with the utmost en- 
thasiaxm. The musical societies accompanied by a great crowd 
of people, subsequently serenaded him at his residence. In re- 
sponse to the dewands of the concourse he appeared and made a 
speech. After expressing his thanks for the demonstration, he 
said the attempt on bis life wss not aimed at his person, but at 
the cause he represented. The Prince, referring to the peril in 
which his life bad been placed, asked, “Why should I not be 
ready to die ‘or the unity and freedom of the Fatherland like so 
many of my fellow evtizens during the late war ?” In conclusion 
he proposed cheers for the German Empire, and the allied 
German princes. The people responded, giving repeated cheers 
for Biswarck. There was held a thanksgiving service in the fro- 
testant church on July 14th for the providential escape of the 
Chance lor. It is reported that Kullmana has confessed that he 
intended to assassivate the Prince, and that he has used expres- 
sions indicative that othr: are impl cated in the scheme. A 
yj Tiest pbawe Hanthaler bas been arrested at Schweiafart under 
the beliet that he was accessory to ths shooting. He came di- 
rect from Kissingen. 

The attempt on the life of tho Prince has created intense ex- 
citement throughout Germany and France, which has been 
greatly increased by the London Daily News of July 14th, re- 
porting, that the police of Vienna have issued a circular giving 
8 descrip ion of a person whom they suspect a of a design 
to assassinate the Emperor of Austria. 

In Great Britain there 1s little worthy of notice, beyond the 
fact, that in the House of Commons on July 14th, Mr. D'teraeli 
said he hoped Parliament would be in a condition to adjourn 
on the Sth of Angrst. In reference to the Public-worship 
Regulations bill, he declared that he was uncompromisingly op- 
posed to the resolutions of which Mr. Gladstone gave notice on 
the 9th instant, because they were aimed against a settlement 
upon which religious liberty depended. The resolutions in 
qnestion oppose a definite settlement of the points now in dis- 
pute, aud the clothing of the bishops with power to establish 
uniformi'y in regard to the conduct of public worship. 

The 12'b of July baving fallen on Sunday, the usual demon. 
stration ot the Orangemen of Ireland did not take place until the 
following duy. The celebrations generally consisted of street 
parades and afterwards meetings, at which speeches were made 
denouncing Home Rule and Ultramontaneism, There were no 
disturbances, except at Lurgan, in the county of Armagh, where 
a ccllision occurred between the processionists and a portion of 


the populace, during which several persons were badly burt. 

It is interesting to notice the various census returns of Ire 
land. It will be found on investigation, that whilst in tae exe 
clusively Roman Catholic counties, or those in which Protestant- 
ism is, at least, in a minority, the popalation has be. n gradually 
decreasiag, but in Antrim—the most important province of 
Protestant Ulster—there is an increase in the population of 9.49 
per cent. between 1861 and 1871, and this in spite of the fact 
that within the last twenty years the county has lost 132,156 pers 
sons by emigration. 

The Canadian Volunteers now at Wimbledon, competing for 
the prizes, have presented an address to Sir Garnet W olseley, 
congratulating him upon his achievements in Ashantee. 

From Calcutta, India, under date of July 14th, we have disas- 
trons accoants from the Purneah district. The rain-fall there 
has been excessive, and the country is under water, The river 
Ganges is unusually high. The rain fall round Calcutta has 
thus far been scanty, which causes apprehension of a failure of 


»| the crops in this vicinity. Advices from the Bombay Presidency 


are more cheerful. The fall of rain there has been abundant, and 
the crops are in excellent condition. 

In France the usual bear-garden proceedings con inue in the 
House of Assembly, and it is reported that several of the 
leading Bonapartists are to be prosecuted but, so mixed are the 
various parties in the present Legislature, that nothing but dis- 
solution will bring order ont of chaos. Meantime Marshal 
MacMahon holds to his idea, that the law authorizing the 
Septennate is irrevocable, and that his lease of power, for at 
least seven yeare, is infallible. With his experience of French 
aen, be ought to know better. 

It is officially stated that citizens of the United States, will be 
permitted to enter France from any direction without sLowing 
their passports, but they must be prepared to prove their 
nationality when required. 

ln Germany the religious squabbles continue, and the corres- 
pondent of the London Times telegraphs from Berlin, under 
date of July 14th, that the Bishop of Padderborn has received 


tention in a fortress for persistent violation of the Ecclesiasticul 
laws 

A special dispatch to the London Daily News reports. 
that several revolts bave broken out among the peasan- 


ing changes in the methods of local government. 


persons were killed. Serious trouble is expected. 


Palace. The King will 





pany the Emp 
rian Minist:y bave received decorations from the Emperor. 

The Empeiors of Austria and Germany arrived at Ischl 
on July 14th. 

A special dispatch to the limes from Berlin says, it is now re- 
ported that Prince Biomarck’s Journey to Kissingen has no 
political object. The friendly attitade of the King of Bavaria 
gives much satistaction; but the separatist tendencies of Saxcny 
give rise to a feeling of uneasiness. 

We note series of international courtesies between 
Germany and England, who have lately exchanged together, the 
results of new inventions and experiences obtained in the ar- 
plication of Torpedoes. ‘The importance of Professor Aber's 
discovery of Gun Cotton applied as explosive material, has 
induced th: German Government to introduce its manufacture 
onthe ontinent. During the last month, Dr. Hertz, engineer 
of the torpedo department of the German Imperial Navy, has 
been deputed by his Government to studyt e details of the 
manufacturing process in England. ‘The German Goverament, 
has, in hange, ted to that of Great Britain the 
secret of the Hertz torpedo, and the English Admiralty intends 
sending an officer to be present at the torpedo manceuvres, 
which will take place this summer at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven. 
The introduction of the Hertz torpedo will simplify ina very 
great measure the coast defences of Great Britain, as the great 
number of electric cables indispensable for the English 
torpedo, as it exists at p will b comparatively 
annec ssary. 

In Hungary,the Lower House of the Diet has finally passed the 
civil marriage bill by 158 votes to 108 votes. 

¥rom Spain the interminable hi and 
ings cf the respective armies are somewhat varied by the intel- 
ligence that the Carlists on June 30.b, shot a correspondent of 
the New Free Press at Vienna and that their genera's are en- 
deavoring to drive out all vorrespondents of the Press on the 
plea that they are merely shooting spies. 

The Emperor of Russia returned to St. Petersburg on July 
13th from his somewhat lengthened tour. 

In United States affairs, the country has been thrilled by the 
accounts of “another big fire” in Chicago, which broke ont on 
July 14th, doing extensive damage, and although insignificant in 
comparison with the great fire in that city three years since, it 
«cs quite large enough to make the Insurance Companies trem- 
ble e+1 cially as it so rapidly succeeded the conflagration of the 
Petroleu=, 1:3: + at Weehawken, N.J., which were fired by ligbt- 
bing on July 10th, and whi h consumed some two million gal- 
lons of that inflammable material. 

From the Watering Places, or, as the gentlemen landlords de- 
light to term them, ‘*The Summer Retreats,” there is a wail of un- 
appeasible anguish, as, with few exceptions, thenmount of help 
exceed the number of the guests, many houses with rooms for 
five hundred pleasure seekers, having but fifty or one hundred, 
and others accustomed to receive one hundred, having only a 
dozen or twenty. Long Branch is particularly suffering this/ or 
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another sentence of 18,000 thalers fine and three months’ de- 


try in Northern Prussia on account of the new laws mak- 
The troops 
had been called out, and in one conflict with the people three 


The Emperor William arrived at Manich on July 13th. He 
was received by the King of Bavaria and escorted to the Royal 
part of the way 
to Salzburg. The Bavarian princes and members of the Bava- 


year, and the same may be said of all ‘the expensive places, 
which is certainly not the fauit of the weather, nor the cheapness 
of the trip to and from Europe, but arises from the general bad 
state of business throughout the country, consequent on the 
panic last fall,as well as to the fear and remembrance of exor- 
bitant prices, which the public have had to pay for trifling ac- 
commodations. As the season is already more tban half gone, 
there is little hope this year for the weeping landlords. Next 
year, if they are wise, they will greatly reduce their prices, which 
are entirely too high, and give a little solid comfort, in place 
of the tawdry veneering, which «haracterizes these resorts for 
the entertainment of confiding visitors. 

The Municipal Muddle still continues in New York City. Gov- 

ernor Dix has served the charges on Mayor Havemeyer, who is 
preparing his seply. Meantime the public look on in thorough 
disgust. 
The Orange celebration of July 12th, passed off in this city 
with unusual quietude, the members having gone to church op 
Sunday, aad on a pic-nic up the Hudson River on the following 
day. There wer2 some slight disturbance in Canada, but 
throughout this continent order generally reigned. 





Tez Deata or AGnes StaickLinp.—We learn by the cable 
telegraph, that this well known historical authoress died in 
Evgland, on July 14th, at the age of 64 years. iss Strickland 
commenced her labors at 12 years of age, when she wrote the 
romantic chronicle in rhyme, called the ** Red Rose,” in which 
were recorded the fortunes of the House of Lancaster, during 
the war with the Honse of York, which conflict is popularly de- 
ecribed as the War of the Roses. This was followed, three years 
afterwards by a poem in tour cantos entitled, ‘Worcester Field,” 
and was in turn succeeded by many compositions, both in prose 
ab try. 

e work, bowever which brought Miss Strickland provi- 
~~ f.rward, was in connection with her sister Elizabeth, 
being the series of twelve volumes entitled, the ‘Lives ot the 
Queens of England, from the Normsn ( ongnest.” The favor 
with which they were received, led the sisters, during the years 

1850-59, to write and publish the ‘'Lives of the Queens of Scot- 
land, and English Princesses connected with the Regal Succes- 
sion of Great Britain,” in eight volumes; an indispensable com- 
plement to the first work. In this second historical series Miss 
Strickland undertukes, from original sources, to prove the inno- 
cence of Mary Stuart, in a part of the work which bas been re- 
publisbed in the French language. In 1862, she published 
“The Bachelor Kings of England,” a work in which the careers 
of William Rufas, Edward V. and Edward Vi. are recorded. 
Her latest works are *‘How Will it End?” (1-65), ‘*Lives of the 
Seven Bishops” (1866), and an abridgment of the ‘Lives 01 the 
Queens of England.” 

The mania of writing seems to have affected all the female 
members ot the Strickland fimily. Aside trom Elizabeth, Agnes 
had three sisters, Jane Margaret, Catherine Parr (Mrs. rail, 
acd Susanah (Mrs. Moodie), each of whom have acquired come 
reputation as writers. The husbands of the two married sisters 
were officers in the British army, both of whom were stationed 
a some time in Canada, where their wives accom,a_ied 

em. 





Tae Port Tennyson, who has been suffering from a severe 
rheumatic attack this summer, has just sent a cheering letter to 
Walt Whitman—the first letter written by him for several 
weeks, as his right arm was affected. The laureate mentions in 
it the case of a friend of his prostrated with cerebral anemia, 
Whitman's malady, but who recovered at last and is now in 
sound health. 





Tae Fors Exreritep rrom THe Free Mason:.—At the semi- 
annual meeting of the Grand Lodge of Masous, Scottish Rite of 
the Orient of Palermo, Italy, on the 27:h of March last, Pope 

ins |X,, was expelled from the Order. The decree of expulsion 
was publisbedin the oficial Masonic paper at Cologne, Ger- 
many, and is preceded by the minutes of the lodge in which he 
was initiated, and is as fullows : 

“A man named Mastai Ferretti who received the baptism of 
Free Masonry, and sulemnly pledged his love and fellowship, 
and who afterward was crowned Pope and King, under the 
title of Pio Nono, has now cursed his former brethren, and ex- 
communicated, all members of the Order of Free Masons. 
Therefore, said Mastai Ferretti is herewith, by the decree of the 
Grand Lodge of the Orient, Palermo, expelled from the Order 
for perjary.’ 

The charges against him were first preferred in his lodge at 
Palermo, in 1865, and notification and copy thereof sent to him, 
with a request to ‘attend the lodge for the purpose of answering 
the same. To this he made no reply, and, for divers reasons, 
the charges were not pressed until he urged the Bishops of 
Brazil to act aggressively against the Free Masons. Then they 
were pressed, and, aftera reguiar trial, a decree of expulsion 
was entered and published, the same being signed by Victor 
Emanuel, King of italy and Grand Master of the Orient of Italy. 
—Fy.m the Vue of M sonry. 





Tue Brus of St. Michael’s Church, Charleston, S. C., have 
an eventful history. They were brought from England in 1764, 
and have crossed the ocean five times. They were seized by the 
British in 1782, and sent back to England; they were sold in 
London and returned to Charleston. At the close of the war 
they were sent back to the foundry where they were made, to be 
re-cast; and on their return made their fifth voyage. 





Ty 1774, Joseph Priestly discovered oxygen, and the year was 
otherwise remarkable in the progress of chemistry. Therefore 
it has been p anned to celebrate the chemical centennial, and 
forty-two professors in American colleges have signed a call for 
8 gathering of chemists at Northamberland, Pa., on the 31st of 
this month. The exercises will include an a dress by 
Prof. Joseph Henry; a sketch of the life and labors of Joseph 
Priestley by Prof. Henry H. Croft; a review of the century's 
progress in theroretical chemistry, by Prof. T. Sterry Hunt; 
& review of the century's progress in industrial chemistry, by 
Prof. J, Lawrence Smith; and an essay on American contribu- 
tions to chemistry, by Prof. Bepjawin Billisen. There will also 
be a loan exbibition during tie meeting for displaying 
oui, books, meemeetem. &c., belonging to Dr. Priestly, 
other objects illustrating the history of 4 
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European Miscellanies. 


AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES.—A great collection of autographs 
has just been brought to the hawmer in London, and the result 
of the sale shows that even in these very special commodities 
prices are rising. America is the great provoker of competition, 
and the increase of value, amounting to about 1(0 per cent., is 
due to the dids of agents who have crossed the Atlantic. Itisa 
strange test of the popularity of a writer to watch the price 
that his mere handwriting will fetch. Itisa purely personal 
matter, a question of liking for the individual, for the works 
committed to print are of course immortal. As we look down 
the list of the sale names, the most incongruous jostle against 
oneanother. Here is Sir Peter Paul Reubens writing in Italian, 
and bere is the carricaturist Rowlandson, writing in English ; 
and London cannot only find a purchaser for both, but for both 
at the same price, und that price £7. Here is a letter from Buck- 
ingham, the favorite of two kings, whose assassination w-s an 
historical event, whose life was the theme of pcets ani whose 
death has such peculiar attractions {or artists; the sheet which 
hoids t e haudwriting of the murdered man fetohes nearly £20. 
And here, too, is the mere signature of an Irish girl, who inher 
youth sold oranges in the streets, and while she was still young 
directed the counsels of aking. A letter of Nell Gwynne, in- 
dited by her to an amanaensis apparently as ignorant of spelling 
as heiself, with ber initials scrawled at the foot of it, sold for 
£28. A manuscript is put up among the autozraphs. |t is the 
charmingly serious and megu use “ Vissertation on Koast Pig,”— 
that condensation of the Chin.se MS. which explains how the 
civilized people of the East, after eating their meat raw for 70,- 
000 ages, at length contrived to mellow it by the incinerating and 
duicifying influences of fume. It isin a small crabbed hand- 
writiog, and bears at the end the nom de plume, * Elia,” but at 
sale by public auction a purchaser is declared at £34. Then 
there follows a letter in a scrawling yet legible handwriting. It 
is addressed to a great actor of the period, whose fame our street 
nomenclatures pe: petuutes to the present day, while two London 
clabs also bear his uame, This letter to Garrick is signed ‘Oli- 
ver Goldsmith,” and its sale crea ed no small excitement in the 
auction room. It was knocked down for 160, after a great deal 
of competition. it must awaken strange thoughts ip the pos- 
sessor, if he reflects that for the copyright ot ** The Vicar of 
Wakeficld ” Goldsmith received the same sum. 


Tus young women in the London University are competing 
for university honors with the young men, not only in the 
ligtter, but in the bigher branches of study Atthe recent 
commencement the first prize in jurisprudence was awarded to 
@ young woman who, two years ago won the first prize in 
eageme economy. The second prize in jurisprudence was wou 

y another young woman, and others obtained bonors ip 
political economy and tbe fine arts. Notwithstanding these 
successes, the women are not admitted to degree examinations 
with the wen. 


An addition bas just been made to the learned societies of 
London by the formation of an association for the study of 
the musical art and science in all its branches. Among those 
who have already enrolled their names are Messrs. W. Chappell, 
F. S. A., George Grove, G. A. »acFarran, Jobn Haullab, ir. 
Pole, and trof. Tyndall. Dr. Stainer, organist at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, will act as Secretary tothe society, admission to 
which will be reserved for those who have made a study of some 
form of the art or its history. 


Tue Archbishop of York presided at the annual distribution 
of prizes to stadents of the female School of Art, on Thursday, 
June 20th, in the theatre of the Museum of Geology, Je myn 
street, {ondon. Inthe reports read during the session it was 
Stated tbat 1.0.00) works of art bad been sent in from the 
feuale schools ot art last year. Of these 91,100 bad been re- 
ceived for examination; 1,200 bad been awarded local prizes 
and 1,600 had been selected for national co»petition, of which 
190 bad secured the chief prizes. In addition to this enormous 
number of advanced specimens, ninety thousand elementary 
drawings bave been sent in from the night schools in different 
parts of the kingdom. It was farther said that, with few ex- 
coptions, womea seldom excel iu the use of ol colors, but in 
water colors and drawings from models there are few others than 
tbe great masters, that rival them io finish and delicacy of 
touch. 


A FresH cargo of antiquities from Ephesus has arrived at the 
British ‘us um. Among them are a lion’s head, from the 
cornice of the last teruple; two lions’ heads, more ancient, from 
former tewples; a b ar’s head; more fragments of the archaic 
friezo; a large tragmeut of one of the large acroteria from one of 


the pediments; one or two qmo-e fragments of sculptured drums 
and columus and other objects. 


Important Assygian Discovery.—Mr. George Smith hes just 
returned to London trom Nineveh, and sends to the Athenzum 
these notes, regarding apart of a curious tablet containing an 
Assyrian copy of an early Babylonian text: 


‘Portions of this interesting document were already in the 
British Museum. The genealogy and opening paragraphs of the 
text were, however, still wanting, and consequently there was 
bO evidence as to the age Of the inscription. I have now dis- 
covered, in the palace of Axsur-beni-pal, at Koyanjik, the re- 
maining portion of the inscription, which proves to be of great 
interest. The genealogy presents six names, four of which are 
perfect; the names are early in style, and belong to the most an- 
cient period of Babylonian history, one curious point being, 
that the king counts as his ancestors Sugamuna, who was aftcr- 
wards worshipped by the Babylonians as a God. The date of 
tuis text is probably et least as early as B. C. 2,.00, and it gives 
a curicus view of the history and religion of Habylon at that 
early period. It app2ars that in one of the wars of that oge, the 
Babylonians had been defeated by tne people of Hani, a place 
the name and existence of which had passed away in Assyrian 
times, and the images of Merodach and Liratbanit - the Suc 
coth Ben oth of the Bible—had been carried away to the land of 
Hani. The King of Babylon sent a high officer to Hani, who 
Lronghbt back these sacred images, when they were rededicated 
with great splendor, the mouarch making rich presents of gold, 
jewels, aud clothing ‘o the shrines.” 

At a BrcENT sale of porcelain in London there was a gorn ture 
d’ ch minee of old Sevres, consisting of vase and cover, formed as 
a ship,and a pair of fan-shaped jardiniere and stands,the ground 
rose, Du Barry, with bands of green, richly gilt and exqnisitely 
puinted in medallions by Morin,marked with theletter G for the 
date 1759 The lot was first knocked down for 9,550 gaineas, 
but a gentleman saying Le had given a higher bid, it was put up 
again, and finally fell to Mr. Rutter, of Paris and London, for 
10,90v guineas. 


Tez house in which Tannahill the poet, was born, at Paisley, 
in Scotland, is in the » arket-place. A granite memorial stone, 
fixed in the front wall, bears the following inserivtion: ** Birth- 
place of Robert Tannabill. Born 3rd June, 1774. 

“ Here Nature first waked me to rapture and love, 
And taught me her beauties to sing.” 

Tae Archbishop of Canterbury aud other eminent divines re- 
presenting tbe Co. vocation of the Province of Canterbury, re- 
cently presented an address to the Queen, in which the increase 
of intemperance was deplored, and the necessity for earnest ef- 
forts in the cause of sobriety explained. The Queen promised 
to use all her influence in aid of the work. 


A aint named Richards, has successfally concluded, at Staple- 
ton, near Brisiol, England, the feat of walkin: one thousand 
wiles in one thousand consecutive hours. When she began on 
the 18th of Ma;, an application was made to the magistrates to 
interfere, but it was unsuccessful, on the ground that the young 
woman was a free agent. It was stated that sbe undertook the 
task in order that her father should win a wager of £ 0. 


A STRANGE story is told of a dog belonging to Mr, Barber of 
South Castle street, in Liverpool. The animal belonged to Capt. 
Woodbine, his father-in-law, but had been in Mr. Barber's cus- 
tody. In July last, Capt. Woodbine took the dog with him on 
board his bark tne ‘Rebecca,’ which was subsequently lost on 
the coast of Africa. Whenthe crew abandoned the vessel and 
took to the boats, the dog was left to perish, but somehow he 
reached the shore some six wiles distant. Early in the month 
of May last, the dog turned up in Liverpool to the astonishment 
of Mr. Barber, who now has him in his possession. No one 


knew how the sagacious animal found his way back from 
Africa. 


Kino Korres of Ashantee, has paid another instalment of the 
indemnity demunded of him by Sir Garnet Wolseley. He has 
requested the British Governmen to allow him the stipend for- 
merly paid by the Datch, also permission to continue human 
sacrifices, and to send his son to England to be educated. The 


last request only is }granted, but presents are promised if he 
faithfully fulfills the terms of the treaty. 


Tue prices now given for pictures are so greatly in excess ot 
the sus paid for paintings half a century ago, that a Teniers, 


sold in Paris in 1822 for £32, recently brought over ££00; and a 
Wouvermans, sold in 1822 for £80, has realized £2,820. 


Tue Northamberland House, an old landmark of London, is 
now in the possession of the public, having been purchased by 
the London Board of Works from the Dake and his son, Earl 
Percy, for the neat little sum of £500,000. The stamp duty on 


the deeds of conveyance in this transaction amounted to $2,5.0. 
The solicitor’s fees were £1,000. 


We learn from the Liverpool Post of a new Irish grievance of 
quite as serious character as most uf the old onea. Mr. Doherty 
is a member of the Liverpool vestry, and at a recent meeting he 
complained that the relief tickets given to the Irish poor in the 
town were green, while they were blue for English, Scotch, 
Welsh, and foreigners. This Mr. Doherty considered an invi 1- 
ious distinction, and an iusalt to the natives of ireland. Con- 
siderable surprise was naturally expressed at the complaint, and 
it was thought rather @ compliment than otherwise that tne 
Irish tickets should be of the beloved national color ; but the 
clerk good-naturedly undertook to substitute another color if 
the green was cffensive. 

In a parish in South Northamptonshire the following notice 
was placed in the church porch a few Saudays ago: ‘Volun- 
teers wanted, to give aa hour or two in the evening to set up 
the headstones, mow the grass and dig up the nettlesin this 
churchyard. All who are willing to work thus for nothing else 
than the love of God and the memory of the death are requested 
to u eet in the schoolroow on Monday evening.” ‘Thirty work- 
men, out of a population of five bundred, responded to this ap- 
peal, and the work was most satisfactorily performed. 


An ExcGuisu Protestant nobleman and evangelist, Lord Rid- 
tock, has been recently creating a religious excitement in St. 
Petersburg, which almost equals the movemcnt of the American 
revivalists, Moody and Sankey, in Scotland. The Grashdanine, 
a St. Petersburg journal, gives an elab rate account of his 
operations there : ** Balls are forgotten, fine dresses discarded, 
the fair owners having taken to loving Christ and receiving in- 
structions trom a modern English apostle. Even the male por- 
tion of our fashionable society is beginning to be affected with 
a predilection for Protestantism.” The audiences are all clad in 
black or gray, are accompanied by their little children, and hun- 
ger and thirst after the spiritual food they have coire to receive. 
Lord Radstoc’ first kneels down with his back to the assembly, 
eutreating Christ to inspire him with fitting words. ‘Then rising 
and turni g round, he says, ‘* Let us pray” an injunction which 
isjobeyed by all presen’. After his he opens his Bible, reading the 
first text upou which his eye happens to fall, and commenting 
upon it ia eloquent and impressive language, The ladies are 
gradually excited to the highest pitch of religi enthasi 
As they sit w eping before him they resemble so many heathen 
womeu admitted to the first knowledge of Christ by the power- 
fal teaching of st. Paul. The close of the discourse is marked 
by load sobbings. The fair devotees rise from their seats, an , 
crowding around the evangelist lord, thank him in passionate 
terms for showing them the way of salvation and directing them 
and their chi dren into the paths of peace. 


A Gia sntic Prosect.—The French Geographical Society pro- 
poses the information of an inland sea to the south of the 
French colony of Algeria. There are in Northera Africa lakes 
known by the name of chotts, which rua dry at certain periods 
of the year. A chain of tuese chotts, the first of which is only 
separated from the Mediterranean by sandy downs, extends as 
far as Biskra to the south of Constantine. The last ofthe chain 
being 27 metres below the levei of the sea, it is thought by cat- 
ting throngh the sand above the first chott, to admit the water 
of the Mediterranean to this series of lakes, and thus form a 
salt-water lake at the southern extremity of the chain important 
enough to admit of the creation of seaports. ‘From these ad- 
vanced posts " says the author of the report on this scheme, ‘ we 
should watch the nomadic tribes of the ~outh. The numerous 
and ricl oases of the Souiand the Oued, now only nominally 
subject to us, would fall comp etely into our power. Our colo- 
nization would extend to the south of Constantine as surely as it | 
is establisnebed on the Mediterranean coast.” A Leneficent | 








ed by the society to allow a survey of the couutry. 





change of climate is also not the least of the advantages promised of the joy! 
by this bold scheme, ‘the first step to the realization of which | and evening 
bas already been taken, the Bey of Tunis having been request-| played o 


Lord Rads‘ock, on his return from St. Peterstury to Eogland, 
preached in Berlin. A correspondent writes that “his discourses 
are quite unique. Somebody said that kmerson’s essays were 
like strings of pearls, from which any number of fine sentences 
|may be detached withont disturbing the completeness of the 
jrest. Lord Radstock s thoughts have the same happy indepen- 

dence of one another, only for intellectual pearls he has the 

most commonplace observations. His manner in the pulpit is 

unexceptionable. He is not rhapsodical like a fayatic, nor 

sophistical like an impostor. He talks quietly like a well-bred 

gentleman, and he appears guiltless of anything more than at- 

wo _® series of dull platitudes to pious and enthusiastic 
es. 


Tue French government has decided to erect a monument near 
the -wiss frontier, in commemoration of the generous course of 
conduct which was adopted by Switzerland towards the prison- 
ers of Bourbaki’s army. The monument will represe t ‘* Ex 
hausted France confiding her children to Switzerland.” 


THERE are many romances of real life that find their denoue- 
ment in the Paris Morgue; but the strangest yet happened quite 
recently. The body of a girl, exposed on one of tbe dreadful 
slabs, was of such surpassing beauty, thac the Morgue was 
thronged all day with sight-seers and one poor lunatic actually 
drowned himself in order, as he toox c:re to explain in a letter 
found in his lodgings, that he might rest fora time next to tue 
only creature he had ever admired, aud whom he had seen too 
late. No less than 700 bodies are aunually exposed at the 
Morgue, and the establishment is conducted with the greatest 
order by five officials, some of whom are always at their post 
day and night. Of these the chief man, the gr fier, enjoys the 
magnificent stipend of 2,4 0 francs ayear - £480, by no means 
too exhorbitant a sum for so horrible an occupation. 


Tue Comte de Paris has completed the two first volames of a 
‘History of the Civil War in America,” in which he himself took 
part as aid-de-camp to General McOlellan. The proofs have al- 
ready been submitted to the author, and the books will soon be 
published by Michael Levy. 

Tue Pasha of Egypt hus placed himself at the head of the 
Anti-Crueltv to Animals Association in the East, and bas prac- 
tically exhibited the earnestness of his sympathy by presenting 
the society with money, by giving them one of his palaces in 
Grand Cairo as their headquarters, and by issuing orders for 
the punishment of those who may be guilty of cruelty to avimala, 





A new safety-belt or life-preserver was tested a few days since 
on the ~eine at Pariz in the presence of several French admirals, 
It consists of an india-rubber ring which evcircles the neck and 


will support a man on the water for hours without the slightest 
effort on his part, andeven with his clothes on. 





Tgacnine THE Youna Ip£za How to Suoor. ~The Third Pres- 
byterian Sanday School of Albany is using a new ‘ Short Cate. 
chism for Young Children.” The following are some of the 
questions and answers: ** What will become cf you if you die in 
yoursins ?” ‘*{ must go to hell with the wicked.” ‘*Wbat kind of 
a place is hell?” *‘ A lace of endless torment; being a lake 
that burns with fire and brimstone.” ‘ What are the wages of 
vin?” ‘* Death and hell.” ‘ What are you then by nature ?” 
* Tam an enemy to God, a child of satan, and an heir of bell ?” 
** What will become of the wicked ?” ‘* [hey wiil be cast, soul 
and body into hell fire.”’ ** What willthe wicked forever do in 
hell?’ ** They will roar, curse, and blaspheme God.” 





Tue Op Srory or Niagara Swinpies.—The editor of the 
Presbyterian Banner, being on # ramble recently, visited Niag- 
ara, and thus relates his experience at a prominent hotel: 


“The intolerable nuisance of Niagara is its great hotels, Two 
of as arrived at the station about balf past 12 o'clock P.M, 
gave the check for our trank to the man rep,eseuting one of 
them, and walked to that establishment, ubout one-eighth of a 
mile distant. The next day, when we went to the desk to pay 
our bill to the dignified party who presided there, we founda 
charge of one dollar and fifty cents tor an ‘omnibus’ride. We 
told him that we had not enjoyed the luxury of a ride in that in- 
stitution, and did not propose to doso. Putting on a courtly 
smile, he replied: ‘Have you notatrunk ?” We acknowledged 
ourselves guilty of that offence. ‘Oh, then,’ said he, ‘you see 
how it is; we charge every one who comes to tunis house with a 
trunk, jast as much for bringing an! taking away his trunk as if 
he rode in our omnibus.’ ‘iben,’ said we, ‘there are two of 
us, and you charge for one trunk just the same as if both of us 
had ridden in your vebicle; or, in other words, you compel 
guests to ride; to all of which he assented. In plain words, we 
told Lim that such conduct was exactly the reverse of honest, 
and that a hotel that would act in this way was defrauding the 
public. But so accustomed is he to hear such taik uany times 
every day, thathe did not yive the least evidence of aunoy- 
ance.’ The owners of hacks give as one reason for their bigh 
charges, that they are compelled to pay a certain percentage to 
the clerks of this house or fail to get employment.” 








Tue first Fourth of July celebration was in Philadelphia, in 
1787. The young Congress was in session there, and a resola- 
tion was adopted to adjourn over the snniversary of the Declar- 


ation of Independence and have a dinner. On the morning of 
the Fourth they went on board a frigate in the Larbor and 6 6a- 
Inte was fired. Jobn ¢ dams described the proceedings in @ let. 
ter to his daughter. ‘‘When we were returned to the landing, 4 
says his account, ‘‘we were saluted with three cheers trom every 
ship, galley, and boat in the river. The wharves and sbcres 
were lined with a vast concourse of people, all shouting and buz- 
zaing in a manner which gave great joy to every friend to this 
country and the utmost terror and dismay to every lurking Tory. 
‘The Congressional dinner was at the City Tavern. Volleys were 
fired between every toast, by a c mpany of soldiers drawn up 
before the tavern. Music was furnished by a band of Hessians 
captured at Trenton.. Detachments of troops on tneir way to 
‘amp were paraded and reviewed on the common. 'n the eve- 
ning I was walking about the streets for a little fresh air and 
exercise, and was surprised to find the whole city lighting up 
their candles at the windows. I walxed most of the evening 
and I think it was the most splendid illuwination Teversaw, A 
few surly houses were dark, but the lights were very universal, 
considering the lateness of the design and the 6 ddeness of the 
execution. I was amazed at the universal joy aud ulacrity that 
were discovered and at tbe brilliancy and splendor of every part 
ul exbibition. | had forgot the of ringing bells all day 
and the bonfires in the strect; aud the fireworks 














Had Gen. Howe been here in disguise, or Lis mas- 
@ 


ter, this show would have given them the Leartache.” 
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Times. 


** Good times,-and bad times and all times, pass over.” 
Then cheerily bend to the oar; 


Through depth and through shallow, through calm and 


through tempest, 
The bark 1s still nearing the shore. 


Soft wooe’s the zephyr and low laughs the ripple, 
Warm glows the rich light of the sun, 

Bat oh, at his brightest, he slopes to the westward ; 
The good time is over and done. 


Black rolls the billo », white flashes the breaker, 
Fierce and bitter the pitiless blast, 

But of its own fury the storm sinks exhausted ; 
The bad time is over and past. 


Of ‘* times” we can neither foretell them nor rule them; 
Let us face them, however they come; 

Pray God for one trae hand to clasp through the hours, 
Till night brings us haven and home. 





[From the Argosy.) 


ALESSANDRO STRADELLA. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ELISE POLKO, 





In Naples, the gayest, most magnificent city of 


Italy, on the Riviera di Chiagi, where palace crowds 
upon palace, lay, almost at the end of the street, the 
princely dwelling of the Marchese Luigi. From its 
flat roof one could look far over the city and its 
churches, ever laughing gardens and broad cool courts, 
out on the blue waters of the gulf. Behind the palace 
stretched the shady garden, fullof stony grottoes and 
fragrant groves, filled with marble statues, noble 
copies of the antique. 5 

Adjoining the low back wall of the garden, was a 
little yard belonging to a one-story house which was 
situated in a narrow, gloomy street. It was seldom 
that any one strayed to this part of the premises; it 
bore, therefore, visible traces of neglect, and the wall 
was much crumbled and damaged in several places. 
In the centre of the yard stood a pomegranate tree, 
which, year after year, was laden down with the most 
luxuriant blossoms, while, singularly enough, the 
pomegranate tree of the Marchese only now and then 
dore a few scanty buds. 

In the little cottage back of the garden dwelt the 
widow Giovanna Stradella, with her son of twelve 
years. Inthe palace, the sickly Marchese, with his 
little daughter Beatrice of ten years of age. Since 
the death of his wife, he had loved nothing in the 
whole world but this child, and had cherished and 
watched over her as his most precious treasure. To 


ing her ; she recognized the young singer. 


will sing you the merriest song I know !” 


him so.” 

At the first sight of his darling, the Marchese was 
much alarmed, and cast wrathful glances at the trem- 
bling maid ; after he had heard a somewhat moditied 


the boy in token of gratitude. 

“ He may come again and sing to me until I get 
well, mayn’t he?” begged Beatrice. The Marchese 
looked at the boy ; he was so beautiful that he might 
have been a nobleman’s son. 

“ What is your name ?” he asked gently. 

“ Alessandro Stradella,” was the fearless reply. 
“Come as often as you can, and cheer up my child,” 
said the Marchese, and then Alessandro went away. 
Every day as long as the little one was condemned 
to sit in her chair, the beautiful boy came and prattled 
with her ; told her about his mother ; about his dead 
father, who played the violin so beautifully that the 
people in the streets would crowd around the window 
to hear him, and how his father had taught him to 
play the violin. He spoke about the pomegranate 
tree, too ; told her how dearly his father had loved 
it, and how they had laid one of its blossoms upon his 
bosom when he died. Beatrice listened attentively, 
then showed him her precious playthings ; the pieture 
of her dead mother, and of the little brother who had 
gone to heaven; her bird in the gilt cage, and a 
thousand other beautiful things, that Alessandro had 
never dreamed of before. But he only wondered at 
these things, he did not covet them. ‘ My violin is a 
hundred times more beautiful than anything you have,” 
he often said. He brought it with him one day, and 


deny the little one a single request was an impossi-|she looked wonderingly at the oddly-formed brown 


bility to him, and he was glad she did not wish the 
sun and moon from the sky for playthings, because 


case, 
“How ugly the thing is!” she said, deprecatingly. 


then he surely would have been driven to despair over|However, when he placed the instrument under his 


the difficulty of procuring the said objects. Now one 
day, in playing hide-and-seek, the little one chanced 
upon the crumbled wall where the blooming 
pomegranate tree looked over in its full glory; then 
with loud cries of joy at the unaccustomed sight, she 
ran to her fatherand begged for the tree. The Marchese 
could do nothing more speedily than dispatch a servant 
to the house of the widow, to ask her at what price 
she would sell it. The answer was short, but took 
both father and daughter by surprise. 


chin, drew the bow and played a melody, she grew 
quite pale, and when he finished she sighed deeply. 
“ Don’t bring that thing again,” she murmured. “I 
cannot bear it.” On the other hand she grew radiant 
with happiness when he sang a song and accompanied 
himself upon the mandoline. A sweeter voice than 
Alessandro’s was nowhere to be found. The boy al- 
ways laughed when he saw her emotion. He told her, 
too, that he was to be a singer, and go out into the 


Giovannajwide world ; that already he had commenced attend- 


Stradella sent word that the tree was for sale at nojing the music school of Santa Maria di Loretto, and 


price, because it was very dear to her deceased husband. 


would not be able to come and see her any more after 


The little Beatrice was highly incensed, and could not}|the next week. 


cease to wonder at this reply, for her nurse had 
always told her the rich could have anything that was 
beautiful in the world, because they had money to 
purchase it. Nevertheless she daily strayed to the 
wall as long as the blossoms continued to shine forth 
from the delicate foliage. One day she made her 
nurse lift her upon the low wall, and sat there sad and 
sorrowful, the heavy eyes bent upon the magic tree, 
feeling very curious all the time to catch a glimpse of 
that woman,who called something her property which 
wealth could not buy. Suddenly she heard the silvery 
tones of a boy’s voice, singing a familiar song, one 
which her mother had often sung beside her cradle. 


“Why will you not come any more?” asked 
Beatrice. 

* Because I shall have lessons, and must study ?” 
“But it is much nicer to talk and play than to study.” 
“ Not for me.” 

“I want to learn to sing, too,” she cried, pas- 
sionately. 

“ Have you a good voice ?” 

She looked at him haughtily, and said, “ What you 
have I will have, too. I choose to sing, and the voice 
will come.” 

Then Alessandro drew himself up proudly, and re- 
plied, “ Do you think that the saints give all to you 


It was a mournful lay about a star which had loved|rich people—to us, the poor, nothing? You dwell in 
the sun so dearly, that, in spite of the warning of his/fine houses, wear handsome clothing, and eat costly 


brothers, ne had waited for her* to arise, and then had 
to die at the first smile of the much longed-for beloved 
one. Little Beatrice held her breath as she listened, 
the rosy lips parted, the hands clasped tightly, aud 
the tears fell from her eyes. 

“That is the song my mother used to sin 


food from golden vessels; therefore, they give us 
something else; and I tell you I would not change 


Santa Maria di Loretto, and this black girdle, if you 
were to give me the richest gold-embroidered gar- 


g, dost}ments. You are richly endowed—so am I—but each 


hear, Ritta ?” she whispered. And Ritta nodded and}in his own way ; the saints are just !” 


looked about for the singer; but the little maiden dis- 


Then the face of the maiden grew crimson, and she 


covered him first; he sat beneath the pomegranate}said authoritatively, “Sing ! I will try upon the spot, 
tree, and was a tall, slender boy. He now came for-|if you have received more than I.” 


ward, aud gazed with surprise at the little stranger 


and her companion. 


So he sang her a little melody, consisting of five 


Beatrice, however, called out{notes, his eyes smiling roguishly the while, and she 


imperiously to him—* Now, sing a merry song; youjattempted to sing it after him. But whatever pains 


have made me sad.” 


Then the chestnut-haired boy came closer, threw at}ly recovered foot, no pure tones issued from her lips. 


her a sullen look, and replied —* You are not queen, 


whose right it is to command singers ! 
do not please you, you must not listen to them.” 


“[ will not listen to them,” rejoined Beatrice, just 
as defiantly, as she sprang down from the wall into 
her garden. But alas! with a ery of pain she fell 
ver; the poor little girl had sprained her right foot. 





I am a few years older.” 





In a trice some one from the next yard sprang upon|the liveliest signs of joy. The Marchese, too, was 
the wall and down again at her side, gently support-| pleased to see the boy come, for his child was wonder- 


fully improved since her acquaintance with the young 


“It is my fault you have fallen,” he said, much|student of Santa Maria di Loretto. She was more 
moved, “for Tangered you. Only forgive me, and I)cheerful, her great large eyes had lost that longing 


melancholy expression, which had always cut the 


The little Beatrice did not say I forgive you, but|father to the heart, as a mute questioning after the 
she looked at him from the corners of her eye, and}lost mother ; and she looked out inquiringly into the 
smiled ever so little in spite of her pain; then she]world. Her cheeks gained color, and her slow step 
leaned upon his arm to make the attempt to walk|changed to one ef youth and joyousness. 
home. At the first step Beatrice screamed out, and 
the boy threw his arms around her, lifted her care-|so beautiful,” she would say ; “he is worthy to live 
fully from the ground, and carried her cautiously to-|in a palace.” 
ward the palace. When she saw him about to pass on 
to the servants’ entrance hall, the little maiden cried,| pointed hour. Beatrice, who awaited him impatiently, 
“Oh, please carry me into my father’s room, he must| finally escaped the careless Ritta, who was gossiping 
see you. Hush, Ritta,it’s all my fault,and I'll tell| with the servants, and stole into the garden, and as 


Ritta, too, loved the young Alessandro. “ He is 


One evening Alessandro failed to come at the ap- 


she saw the window of the little cottage faintly illum- 
ined, she quickly climbed over the wall, ran across the 
yard and straight up the steps into an humble apart- 
ment, where a tall, grave woman sat at a table string- 


account from the little one, he held out his hand to} ing cockleés. 


‘Where is he ?” she cried, breathlessly. 

“ At the music-school; they have a rehearsal of the 
Litany to-day, in the Church of St. Franciscus. You 
are surely Beatrice.” 

“You know it, and yet you have never seen me ; 
how is that ?” 

“ Alessandro has, though, and has given me so true 
a description that I could not but know you. Come 
here, that I may kiss my son’s little friend.” 

Beatrice approached slowly, earnestly scanning the 
noble face of the mother of Alessandro. Then she 
sprang toward her, threw both arms round her neck, 
and burst into a violent fit of weeping. 

“It must be so beautiful to havea mother !” sobbed 
she. 

“Come over often and you shall always find a moth- 
er,” replied Giovanna Stradella, tenderly. 

After that evening, she often went over, the beauti- 
ful Marchesa, but only Ritta knew about it. 

As soon as the Marchese had driven over to the 
house of the old lady with whom he played eards 
every day, his little daughter ran out into the garden, 
sprang over the wall, and took her place at the feet of 
that homely woman named Giovanna Stradella. She 
laid her little head in the lap of her motherly friend, 
chatted and laughed away, or listened to Alessandro’s 
playing and singing. Ah! that was so beautiful. The 
rich child of the proud Marchese sat here in the dwell- 
ing of the poor, on a wooden stool, with laughing 
eyes and clear brow. Her splendid satin gown, with 
its embroidered hem, swept the floor, Giovanna’s white 
cat often slept sweetly upon it. With delight the 
child ate the simple fruits, and the little hard corn- 
cakes that Giovanna made herself ; they tasted better 
to her than the rarest confection handed her at home 
upon silver plates. And then Alessandro always 
had so much to tell her about his music lessons 
about the strict head master, and his schoolmater, 
during which he would sit beside her, and roll her 
black soft locks over his fingers. His voice now be- 
gan to increase wonderfully in power and beauty, and 
his mother and young friend were not long his only 
auditors. When he sang the people crowded into the 
narrow street under his window,and would cry,“Brayo, 
Bravissimo !” when he ceased, and loudly applauded 
him. At such times Giovanna Stradella experienced a 
childlike joy; the maiden, however, would grow pale 
as death, knit her brows, and close the window. She 
begged him never to sing, and was much happier and 
tenderer when once in a while, an evening went by 
without music. 

Thus passed many days, weeks and years. For a 
long time Beatrice had not climbed over the wall as 
at first, for Ritta laid a stone on their side, on which 
she stepped up nicely, and on the other side Alessan- 
dro had built a little flight of steps, and always stood 
there at the appointed hour, to give her his hand as 
she stepped over. It spite of all the safety, however, 
she would not let go his hand at once; sometimes they 
would walk hand in hand as far as his mother’s little 
sitting room. and when she went away they would not 


places, nor give up this plain white frock of the boys of| part at once ; she would seat herself on the stone, he 


on the edge of the wall, and there they would long 
prattle away. The trees looked on earnestly, the 
moon threw around the young children her silver veil, 
the fountain mingled boldly with their light bab- 
bling, and the tragrance of the orange blossoms was 
wafted toand fro about the unconscious happy ones. 
Between these two shot up the pomegranate flower 
of love, in richer and still richer colors, but they knew 
it not. 

And so Alessandro grew to be sixteev, Beatrice 


she tock, however impatiently she stamped the searee-| fourteen years of age, and it was now time for the 


little one to be sent to an eminent convent, that no- 


She tried again and again, until at last, quite ex-|ble nuns might give her the cultivation, at that time 
If my songs}hausted, she ceased, exclaiming, “ We will wait until 


considered necessary for a distinguished lady. So 
soon as the year in the convent had expired, a music- 


‘The injured foot grew well again, and Alessandro| teacher would iustruct her in the art of playing the 
must go back to the music-school, and was only able}lute, and then her education would be deemed com- 
to visit. his little friend on Sundays and holidays, or|plete. The young girl dreaded the convent life, and 
in the evening hours, She always received him with|the last evening before her departure, she sat beside 
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Mother Giovanna and wept bitterl 
sandro reminded her how rapidly tl 
flown by, and tried to prove to her that one year was. 
no longer than another. After she had taken leave, 
and was slowly following her young friend to the steps, | 
she stopped a moment to pluck a pomegranate blos- 
som, which she fastened to her girdle. But Alessan- 
dro, who saw it, tore the seer Vastiiy away, and hid 
it in his bosom. 

“What have you done?” he cried, in _ horror. 
‘“‘ Mother says whoever at parting breaks off or gives 
away a pomegranate blossom, brings death either to 
himself or the receiver.” 

“ And you have taken it away. Must you, then, 
die ?” she whispered, not less terrified than he. 

“We shall see about that,” he laughed, proudly. 
‘Death has no claims upon me, for you did not be- 
stow the flower upon me ; I robbed you of it.” 

His confident look and tone reassured her ; and 
when she stood in her father’s garden, and he, after 
the old habit, lingered on the wall, she begged him 
with an urgent voice—“Sing me once more the mourn- 
ful song you were singing when I first saw you. Do 
you remember ?—about the star who loved the sun.” 

Ile sang the song; never had his voice sounded 
clearer,never had the mournful modulations rung forth 
with a purer tone. The soft, melancholy music awak- 
ened strange pangs in these two young hearts, and 
when he had finished, both for the first time spread 
out their arms towards one another. Alessandro 
sprang down from his airy seat, pressed the maiden to 
his heart as she threw her arms around his neck, and 
their lips closed in tender kissses. Then Beatrice tore 
herself away. Ritta’s voice sounded loudly, “Adieu !” 
they breathed over and over again, and in a few min- 
utes the child sat in the chamber, while Ritta plait- 
ed her hair for the night. 

When, later in the evening, the Marchese bowed 
over the couch of his child to impress upon her brow 
the good-night kiss, her face glowed with the flush of 
fever ; her breathing, too, was heavy and restless. 
In spite of Ritta’s assurance that the Marchesina had 
gone to bed well and bright, tie doctor was sent for 
to come at this late hour to the Luigi palace. He 
came, too, at once; but when they awakened the 
sleeper in order that the wise man might snatch her 
from the elutches of death, she looked up with bright 
eyes, and ‘laughed wildly at the very idea of being 
thought sick. 

Alessandro sat a long, long while upon the wall and 
looked down into the dusky, shades of the garden, 
where the white statues glimmered and the cool foun- 
tains rustled and played with the pomegranate blos- 
soms, of which his mother said that, broken or re- 
ceived at the moment of parting, it brought certain 


death. 


* * * * * * 


The residence of the young maiden in the convent 
was prolonged at the wish of the Marchese. Out of 
one year grew two; then the father himself went 
to fetch her away, and she only left her cell to enter 
the traveling carriage which was to carry herto Rome 
and then te Venice. Here father and daughter tar- 
ried a few months in the house of a widowed and 
childless sister of the Marchese’s, and Beatrice was 
charmed with the magic “City of Isles.” 

But a heavy sorrow must meet her here. <A short 
time before the day appointed for their departure for 
Naples her father was taken sick and died, and, ac- 
companied by her aunt, she returned to the halls of 
her ancestors an orphan, much broken down in health, 
and in a deep melancholy. 

It was a mild Spring evening in March, when, after a 
quiet seclusion of four weeks, she walked through the 
garden for the first time in her mourning garmenta, and 
wended her way toward the wall, where now the pome- 
granate tree nodded toward her its bare branches as 
though for a greeting. Did so many years lie between 
now and the time when she mounted that disorderly 
stone-heap, a happy child? She felt very old, and the 
play of her childhood lay far behind her like a half-for- 
gotten dream—the sorrow which had fallen upon her had 
blunted and wearied her. She looked musingly over to- 
ward the little cottage, Did Mother Giovanna still live ? 
“But she would not recognize me,” thought the maiden; 
‘grief and tears have disfigured me and made me ugly.” 
Sorrowfully she bowed down her head, and leaned her 
arm on the parapet of the wall. Where was Alessandro 
now! Suddenly the tones of a violin floated through 
the air; the notes swelled, a bold passage followed, then 
again a passionste melody, strange artistic tropes, ad- 
venturous runs, and last of all a melting adagio, so love- 
ly, so bewitching, so incomparable, that the listener held 
her breath, She pressed her lips tightly together. “ Oh, 
he has forgotten me!” she cried, with a bitter laugh. 
«He has his violin. How he must love it, the ugly 
brown thing, when_he plays it so. But now he shall stop. 
I will not have.him play the violinany more!” Andin 
a trice she stood upon the wall, ran down the steps, up 
the house steps, and burst open the sitting-room door. 
“‘T will not hear the violin!” she cried, passionately. 

Mother Giovanna, who stood at the table, cried out, as 
she held the little lamp in the air to light her in; 
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woman, 

Touched by the tender expression of her face, the 
young girl threw herself into Giovanna’sarms and burst 
into tears. “Tam an orphan,” she faltered out. 

“That you can never be, cara mia,” answered Gio- 
vanna, as she pressed the slender form to her keart. 
“You have yet a mother here, and a brother, too—for 
ee is Alessandro. He has grown tall, hasn’t 

e 

The youth of now nineteen years, came forward and 
held out his hand to her, looking at her silently, but with 
an expression of passionate wonderment. Beatrice, on 
her side, seemed struck with Lis appearance, too. The 


y, although Ales-! « Holy Virgin ! it is the child, the poor Marchesina!'ed to hear. The sweet sounds fell like pearls upon her 
ie past year had But how wondrous fair she has grown !” added the good ear. When the singer had finished the last verse, he 


threw down his lute, cast himself at the feet of his 
beloved, and cried —“ Have pity upon me, most beau- 
tiful of all women! Iam the poor star, you are the 
sun—do you not see that I shall die as he did, since 
jyou can never be mine, as the sun could not stoop to 
the star ?” 5 
Then she laughingly raised him up, aud her whole 
happy loving heart flowed toward him: then she said 
|— You shall not die for 1 am not the sun. Why 
should I not be yours? I am my own mistress; I love 
| you, and will never love another man than Alessaadro 
jStradella. I give you heart and hand, rank and riches 
|too; in exchange, I only ask one little sacrifice of you. 


beautiful boy had changed into the perfect youth; never | Give me on your wedding day your violin, and pro- 


had she seen a nobler form, a more faultless face. 
was a wondrous evening. In gpite of all Mother Gio- 
vanna’s resistance, Beatrice took her accustomed place 
on the stool, while Alessandro sat opposite her in simple, 
dark apparel. 
never took his eyes from his childhood’s companion. 
With talking they did not progress very rapidly, 


though; however much Madame Stradella might ques- 


tion or want to know, the two young creatures only con- 
versed with their eyes. After an hour, Beatrice let 
Mother Giovanna wait on her to the steps, and did not 
even give her hand to Alessandro at parting. Then she 
said very gravely: 

“Mother Giovanna, this is the last time I can come to 
you. 
you must come often, very often, to me. 
otherwise. 
children.” 


The good woman promised to come, and Beatrice 


It cannot be 


turned to go ; but Giovanna, after the manner of women, 
called her back once more, to tell her that her son was 
on the surest way to become a celebrated man, one who 
would receive the most brilliant proposals from all 
He was already a teacher in the music-school of 


sides. 
Santa Maria di Loretto, and composed, too, so that every 


one was filled with amazement when he played his own 


pieces. He had also become a master in lute-playing, 


and the most distinguished ladies in Naples, besought him 
This afforded him 


to instruct them in the art of music. 
pleasure, honor, and income. 


“And yet,” she concluded, sighing, “ this beautiful 
life does not satisfy him; he is often sad asacaged birJ; 
he wayts to go out into the world, and I will willingly 


let him go. I would a thousand times rather pine awa 


for yearning after him, than that he should die of longing 


for what is out there.” 

Beatrice was long silent. At last she raised her head 
and said softly: 

“ My aunt is seeking a master skilful enough to in 
struct me in the art of lute-playing. Do you thi«k your 
son has patience enough, and would fecl inc‘ined to tor- 
ment himself with so unapt a pupil as I? If you think 
so, let him eall upon my aunt, for I will have no other 
teacher than he.” 

When the young girl was alone this evening she 
questioned her mirror, ‘Am [I really beautiful ?” 
From out the mirror looked a blushing, finely-formed, 
youthfui face, with great dark eyes. She had to con- 
fess it, this countenance was beautiful. 

The next day Alessandro Stradella called upon the 
old Marchesa and requested the honor, of being al- 
lowed to instrnet her neice in the art of lute playing. 
His earnest beauty and distinguished bearing 
made quite an impression upon the old lady, and she 
promised to nse all her influence in his favor with the 
wilful little one. Ah! this wilful little one listened 
with a beating heart in the next room, and could have 
kissed her aunt’s hands for joy. 

And now matters progressed as was natural they 
should. The music was a golden chain which drew 
the two young hearts closer and closer together, and 
before the expiration of two months the flame of their 
love was fully kindled. Beatrice, of course, learned 
nothing; her little fingers were inflexible, and her 
otherwise melodious voice had resonance in song; but 
she listened so much the more, for Alessandro played 
and sang nearly the whole hour long, thus enchanting 
everyone in the place who had ears to hear. Thus, 
too, he sang himself deep into the heart of Beatrice; 
and now it would seem that this love must have ter- 
minated in happy possession—but then Alessandro 
would never have become the renowned Stradella. 

Toa great life belongs a great sorrow, and the 
heavenly rose of artisthood and genius has sharper 
thorns than the earthly rose; none pluck it without re- 
ceiving bloody wounds. 

One evening the young Marchesa Luigi besought 
her beautiful master to sing her the song about the 
Star and the Sun. Accidentally, the two were alone 
in the room; she setting sun glowed through the 
crimson curtain which hung before the open door of 
the balcony; the many exotic plants standing out there 
opened their cups and exhaled their fragrance. The 
maiden lay back in her chair, her head leaning upon 
her hand, and her iong locks fell over her white arm. 
He sat upon a tabouret not far from her, the mando- 


line in his arms, and began to sing the song she long- 





It| mise only to sing for me, forme alone. 


He leaned his head upon his hand, and | 


I shall not be able to enter your house again, but 


Alessandro and Beatrice are no longer 


I love you so 
much, that I am not willing to share your voice with 
any other being in the world; and Thave been jealous 
of your violin since the first time you showed it to me, 
Now speak, will you be the patient captive of so 
much love ?” 

She leaned back and looked at him half question- 
ingly, half triumphantly. But a chill of horror rushed 
over her when she saw him grow paler and paler, and 
met his fixed gaze. Fora long time they uttered no 
words, but looked mutely into one another's eyes, At 
last, however, the maiden’s heart beat so violently it 
seemed as though it would burst, but as she opened 
her lips to speak, he arose, stood before her, and said 
slowly, “Is that your determination, Beatrice 

“To.” 

“ But [ can and will be no captive. If you become 
my wife you must become the wife of a musician, who 
works for himself and you, whose joys and sorrows, 
whose combats and victories you share. Your riches 
you may give to the poor; I cannot have them; I want 
only you and my art. 

“T gave you the choice between me and your art,” 
she said, passionately moved. 

“ Beatrice, do not sin so against us both. Place not 
your love so low. Leave off this cruel jest; be mine 
—the adored wife of the most blissful singer !” 

“You err,” she replied, catching her breath, and 
loosing her hand from his, “I will suffer no rival in 
the house and heart of my husband. But you will 
sacrifice your art to me, Alessandro? Look about 
you. Wealth and luxury surround you; your wife 
shall be your chief attendant; your mother shall live 
like a Princess; but you must cease to be the singer 
Stradella, whom every fellow in the streets can hear ; 
you must cease to adore other divinities when you have 
me; I cannot sing, [hate your violin—I hate your 
music.” 

Then he sent forth a hollow ery, pressed his face 
against her garment, and faltered, “May all the saints 
in Heaven forgive you andme. You will have it so; 
we are parted.” 

Then he rushed from the room. 

Searcely ten years had passed away before all Italy 
knew the name of Alessandro Stradella, and Mother 
Giovanna lived to feel the happiness of seeing her son 
laden down with honor and glory. Seldom is a com- 
poser and singer so appreciated during his life as was 
Stradella. The people would listen to no one else 
when he was to be heard; they called him not only 
the first violinist in Italy, but also the first singer, and 
prophesied for him as composer, the greatest future, 
His beauty acquired for him the surname of “ Apollo 
della Musica,” and by and by they came to call him 
this alone, as though they had entirely forgotten his 
realname. The women all fell in love with him at 
first sight ; he enjoyed his young life, too, and re- 
joiced over many a sweet flower that longingly turned 
its innocent face toward him; but he rejoiced over 
them after the manner of the butterflies, for days and 
hours only. The Apollo della Musica, with his won- 
drously beautiful eyes and magnificent form, with his 
charming smile and earnest brow, seemed ouly bound 
to one lady, and that was St. Cecielia herself. 

For about three years, particularly during his resi- 
lence in Venice, Alessandro Stradella has devoted 
himself exclusively to composition, and nothing was 
more delightful than to listen to a madrigal composed 
and sung by him. He worked with great zeal upon an 
oratorio, “San Gioyanno Batista ;” it was permitted his 
mother to hear the first representation of this noble 
creation of her son. It was at Rome, in the Church 
of the “Holy Apostles.” The beautiful halls were 
filled with the most distinguished clergy—indeed, it 
was even said that the Holy Father himself listened 
behind a grating—and an innumerable multitude of 
people, of high and low degree. Madame Stradella 
sat in the centre of the church, in anxious expectation, 

The first notes streamed forth, the voices were lifted 
up, a violin sang—the oratorio began. Like the fra- 
grance of fresh roses, the voice of Stradella moved 
through the solemn halls; like a golden day the splen- 
did work of tones unfolded itself ever clear and clearer 
to the enraptured auditors, and passed over. As the 
last notes died away there arose a rushing and roaring 
—a universal shout of gratitude, unmistakeable signs 
of joy and wonderment, And the rushing and roars 
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ing would not be stilled; it increased mightily, and 
no one stirred from his place; it was as though the au- 
ditors could not leave the church without a last bene- 
diction of music. Then Stradella arose once more; 
the instruments were still, the organ played a solemn 
Riternell, and the singer gave the most beautiful 
church aria that ever master wrote. It commences 
with the cry of supplication of a bruised and contrite 
soul— 


tistic form were judiciously distributed about, foun- 
tains of perfumed water glittered between the flow- 
ers, the cupboards groaned beneath the weight of the 
sumptuous plate and refreshments, which seemed to 
have been gathered from all parts of the world. The 
folding-doors stood open into the garden, which was 
illuminated with globes of diverse colors; marble 
steps, on which were laid velvet coverings, led down 
to it, and wave upon wave of fragrance and cool air 
were wafted into the halls. 

The host, a tall figure, with the air of a veteran and 
the eyes of youth,approached the celebrated guest im- 
mediately upon his entrance, bade him welcome with 
a courteous smile, and bowed low in token of acknowl- 
edgment when Alessandro requested the honor of be- 
ing presented to the Marchesa. With a scarcely per- 
ceptible arching of the bushy brows he requested the 
singer to follow him, and walked slowly through the 
suite of sumptuous apartments. As they moved along 
—the Marchese attired with more brilliancy than 
taste, Alessandro Stradella in simple black velvet, his 
rich chestnut hair falling into curls upon his should- 
ers, his faultless form proudly erect, advancing like a 
prince with his victorious eyes flitting over the assem- 
bly, and with an enchanting smile returning the greet- 
ings showered upon him from all sides—there was no 
man’s heart but Memmo’s that did not fear this rival, 
no woman whose glances did not hail with ecstacy the 
Apollo della Musica. finally his guide stopped, and 
from amidst a group of tropical plants and blooming 
orange trees a lady stepped forth, dressed in a simple 
white satin robe, a boqaet of pomegranate blossom at 
her bosom, pomegranate blossoms in her dark hair. 
“Marchesa, I bring you a far-famed singer and 
violinist,” said Memmo,in his hard, dry voice; “a sing- 
ular guest in our house.” 

She raised her eyelids and looked upon the newcom- 
er, but she gave him no greeting—she only gazed at 
him, while face and neck grew white as marble ; and 
then she laid her hand upon her heart, with a quiver 
of pain about the lips. He, too, grew pale as death, 
took a step backward, as though awestruck then 
stretched out his hand toward the beloved of his youth, 
grasped hers which she had extended to him as though 
in a dream, bent ove: the cold fingers with a kiss, and 
whispered, in the deepest emotion, ‘‘ It was your will, 
Beatrice !” 

It often happens that a single word, yes, even a 
single gesture, will break assunder the bonds which 
have confined the poor human heart for long years. 
The Marchesa Memmo breathed heavily, and murmur- 
ed, “It was my will, you art right; but I have been 
severely punished for it.” 

Then she cast a freezing glance at her husband, who 
at a little distance watched the movements of the two, 
apparently perfectly calm, and she said, aloud, “You 
have been so kind as to bring me, in the person of 
your guest, the dearest playmate of my youth ; accept 
my thanks for it, Marchese. Alessandro Stradella re- 
sided close to the Palazzo Luigi in Naples.” 

Without awaiting a reply she took the singer’s arm 
and went slowly down the marble steps into the fragrant 
garden. He walked beside her as one in a dream ; the 
years of separation, the bitterness of the parting hour, 
disappeared in a sea of blissful sensations ; she was once 
more the little capricious Beatrice, ke her playmate and 
friend. But the pomegr:nate blossoms did not glitter 
as then upon the tree in the little yard, they bloomed 
now upon the proud bosom of a queenly woman. He 
begged her softly for a flower; she loosened one from 
her bouquet and handed it to him. 

“That flower at parting did not kill us, after all,” 
said she, with the laugh of a child. 

“ Not our bodies—but your heart,” he replied, mourn- 
fully. 

“Why does your’s live ?” she asked. 

“I feel now that it lives, for it loves you! 
not know that true love ean never die?” 
“And you? Have you forgotten that true love can 
awaken the dead? My heart arose from the dead when 
your eyes met mine, Alessandro, and it will not easily 
fall asleep again.” 

They remained together during the entire evening, 
in spite of the whispering around them, in spite of the 
smiles and glances of astonishment and derision. Care- 
less of all, they gave themselves up to the exquisite bliss 
of finding one another again, and—to their love. 

It was as though they had a foreboding that death 
would come upon them on the morrow, and that only 
one intoxicating night upon earth was awarded them. 
The usually pale, stern Beatrice now looked fresh and 
blooming as a rose, or like a young maiden by the side 
of her betrothed; and the Apollo della Musica had 
never been more beautiful than upon this night. The 
breath of melancholy was blown away from his brow, 
and he sat there beside the only woman he had ever 
loved, happy as a young god. 

The hours rushed by ; already weariness, the de- 
stroyer of all earthly joys, stalked through the throng 
of guests, the candles seemed to burn less brightly, 
the faded flowers and drooping ringlets’ denoted that 
the height of the fete was past—when suddenly, the 


“Se i mici sospiri 
Ob, Dio ! placassero—— 

Perhaps no mortal voice has ever sung it as he 
sang it, for it was the darling of his heart—his dear- 
est creation. 

Giovanna melted into tears of the highest maternal 
bliss. She gazed up at the choir in an ecstacy, her 
hands tightly clasped, and would not have felt the 
least astonished had she seen her son in the glittering 
garments of an angel with shining pinions. 

No words are adequate to depict the rapture with 
which the mother pressed her son to her heart an hour 
later. The grave opened to her before many moons had 
come and gone. 

After the death of his mother, Alessandro Stradella 
resided alternately in Rome, Florence, and Bologna; 
only Naples he never touched upon again. Did he know 
that the love of his youth, who, shortly after his separa- 
tion from her, was entitled “ the most beautiful maiden 
of Naples,” bad, after years of seclusion, bestowed her 
hand upon an elderly, peculiar Marchese of Genoa, a 
man known by the name of the Music-hater ? 

it was in the Spring of the year 1678 that the cele- 
brated singer and composer yielded to the repeated en- 
treaties of the City of Genoa, that he should himself con- 
duct his new opera, “ Le Forza dell Amor Paterno,” at 
the carnival. ‘The Apollo della Musica was received as 
a king, the most distinguished citizens contended for the 
honor of lodging him; tbe men feared him, the women 
adored him; fetes tbronged upon fetes. The people 
crowded around bim in the streets with the ery ‘“ Evviva 
il divine,” and besieged his dwelling to hear him sing. 
He would open his wiodow in the still hour of the night, 
and sing and play the violin to the poor, to whom the 

littering theatre doors were closed. He received an 
Invitation for the everfing before the opera to the house 
of the richest man in Genoa, the Marchese Memmo. 
Stradella’s friends were astonished at this, and related 
many strange anecdotes about the old man, whom they 
called the * music-hater.” They said that since his nine- 
teenth year, When he had been jilted by a beautiful 
singer, be had not heard a single note of music, and that 
he would fice from every sound in the least degree re- 
sembling it. His palace was built in the centre of an 
immense garden, so that the song of the street musicians 
and the humming of the children could not reach his 


ear. 

* And his wife?” asked Stradella, half astonished, 
half amused. 

“ She is said not to be outdone by him,” was the re- 
ply, “and is as proud and misanthopie as beautiful. 
She is seldom seen; only goes to church even during si- 
lent mass. She hates music as much as he; why, about 
a year after she was married, she snatched the instru- 
men: from the hands of a poor fiddler, who stood beg- 
ging at the church door, and trampled it under her feet. 
She afterward, it is true, threw a valuable trinket into 
his hat; but, neverthele-s, the poor fiddle was destroy- 
ed, The Marchese, her husband, seldom gives a ball, 
but, when he does throw open his saloon, palace and 
garden resemble the abode of some mighty magician.” 

The Marchese Memmo had extenced his invitations 
this time to a wide circle. It was, at bottom, a fete of 
revenge, a humiliation to that “bold strolling player” who 
had dared stir up such a tumult in proud Genoa. He 
declared to his acquaintances—friends he had none— 
that he intended to show the lovesick women of Genoa, 
how unmoved his own wife, the most beautiful of them 
all, would be by the charms of this “ fiddling Apollo,” 
how she alone would have pride and courage enough io 
repel the bold adventurer who had dared to force his 
way into the highest circles. Beforehand, he rejoiced 
at the idea of the surprise and indignation of his wife, 
who, for some time past, had been more intolerant and 
more violent than ever, would fecl at seeing a musician 
stand before her. She had no suspicion that any one 
would dare to invite an “ Apollo della Musica” to a fete 
at her house, and she never would permit it. 

The evening of the fete arrived at last. Alessan- 
dro Stradella betook himself to the Palazzo Memmo. 
The darling of the nobility had already seen much 
splendor and magnificence, he had long been at home 
in the palaces of the great, and familiar with the bril- 
liance and luxury of their life—yet upon his entrance 
into theshowy apartments of the Marchese he was 
astounded. A world of fabulous beauty opened be- 
fore him—he stood a moment as one dazzled ; richly 
adorned ladies and cavaliers swayed to and fro in the 
enormous rooms which were bright as day. The pic- 
tures on the walls were almost entirely covered with 
the strangest, rarest flowers, which looked down oddly 
and dreamily with their flower eyes upon the merry 
throng. Valuable marble statues arose from the 
grass, vases of precious stone and golden vessels of ar- 
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Marchesa, with glowing countenance, and looking around 


her with a contemptuous smile, begged for a song. 
“Give us just one of your songs, so that this evening 
may be memorable to us all,” said she. 

The noise caused by this request was like a storm. 
Music—song—in the Palace Memmo! Did not the 
walls tremble? Were not the marble divinities pre- 
cipitated from their pedestals ? Did not the earth open 
to swallow up the offender who dared make such a re- 
quest within such precincts? All eyes sought the mas- 
ter of the house. He had disappeared, and now the 
guests ventured to crowd around the Apollo della Mu- 
sica, with fresh entreaties. He took his stand upon an 
estrade opposite the Marchesa; they fetched him a man- 
doline from the palace of the beautiful Contessa Gri- 
mani, which was not far from the Palazzo Memmo, and, 
after a sweet, simple Ritornell, Alessandro Stradella, 
with the full magic of his incomparable voice, struck up 
that song about the star who loved the sun. His eyes 
were turned toward Beatrice, who answered his glowing 
gaze with a smile of perfect bliss. She had in tbis- 
moment forgotten everything—her whole life full of the 
bitterest grief, her gloomy husband, whom she had fol- 
lowed, once in a moment of despair, into that solitude 
which then had seemed so alluring : only one thing had 
she not forgotten—her love. He was there, and with 
him a whole heaven; and these minutes, these hours 
belonged to them! Who could have thought of the 
events of the morrow ? : 

The song had died away—she did not ask a second 
one. Yet a stolen pressure of the hands, yet a few 
softly breathed words passed between the lovers, then 
she whispered “ Addio! After the representation of 
your opera to-morrow, do not forget your promise! I 
will await your coming at the garden gate.” Then they 
parted—the halls were empty—the Marchesa retired to 
her chamber without mecting her husband again. 

The next morning when she awakened, her maid 
brought her word that her husband had been compelled 
to undertake a little journey, that he hoped to be with 
her again next day, and would then explain to her the 
mystery of his sudden departure. Beatrice’s heart re- 
joiced ; she drove to mass to return thanks for the hap- 
piness of the past evening and to implore protection for 
her beloved in all his walks. 

In the evening the great theatre at Genoa was crowded 
as never before. The house beamed rather with the 
forms of those who filled it than with the candles in- 
tended to light it; the new opera of Alessandro Stra- 
della had attracted all the elite of Genoa. In the box 
of the Marchese Memmo sat a single person—Bestrice. 
She was dressed in black velvet, and carried a bouquet 
of Pomegranate blossoms in her hand. When the 
Apollo della Musica appeared, great rejoicings arose. 
The pale tace of the Marchesa brightened. She saw 
the beloved one radiant with beauty, honored, adored 
by the exultant multitude; she beard melodies of 
charming grace, which gushed from his very soul ; au 
inexpressible rapture overflowed her. 

The opera was received with enthusiasm, the ap- 
plause increased with every scene, and at the finale a 
storm of joy broke out, which raged through the house 
as though it would crack the walls. From every box 
flowers and laurel wreaths were cast upon the stage, 
the women waved their handkerchiefs, the men cried, 
* Bravo, Evviva tl’ Apollo della Musica.” And through 
the open door the people crowded in from the streets, 
and echoed, “ Evviva Alessandro Stradella !” 

It was a scene of passionate delight, such as can be 
enacted in Italy alone. 

Beatrice’s cheeks were flooded with tears of joy. 
Deeply affected, she leaned forward, and the brilliant 
bouquet of pomegranate blossoms dropped from ber 
hand, and fell at the singer’s feet. And of all the 
flower offerings, the hero selected this one, and, pressing 
it to his heart, bowed low before the box of the Mar- 
chesa Memmo. 

The next day a frightful rumor ran through the City 
of Genoa. The celebrated singer and composer of the 
opera “La Forza dell Amor Paterno” had been found 
murdered in the garden ot the Marchese Memmo but a 
few hours after the most brilliant celebration of his life. 
The deceased wore a bouquet of pomegranate blossoms 
on his bosom, and around his mouth still hovered the 
smile of happiness. 

In spite of every investigation, the murderer was 
undiscovered. But the people almost tore the favorite 
old servant of the Marchese to pieces because he ap- 
proached the crowd of mourners with borrible grim- 
aces and the words, “‘ Why all this disturbance? It is 
only a great singing bird they have killed here. My 
|master must have peace !” 
| Not only Genoa—ail Italy deplored the loss of Ales- 
‘sandro Stradella. They bore him to rest like a prince. 
On the day of his interment the unhappy Marchesa 
jretired forever from the world. She took the veil in 
|the Convent of Santa Anna at Guastalla. 
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The present evil is often the husk in which Providence has 
| enclosed the germ of future prosperity. 





| These is nojoy so great as that which springs from a kind act 
2 deed ; and you may feel it at night when you rest, 
through the day about your daily business. 
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| “ Perhaps less so than you imagine,” said she. This| “Let’s enter the garden behind the palace,” said 
reflection was above the fisherman’s ungerstanding, in | Fortune, * and we shall see more company.” 








Fortune and the Fisherman. 
Beppo lay fast asleep on his pallet, after the toils of 


the day. THe was a poor but handsome fisherman, in-| his present excited state, seeing which, the goddess) The garden was lit up with many colored lamps, and 
habiting Genoa la superba, tien in the height of her’ smiled benignantly, saying, “Ihave a kindly feeling the gay crowds were pacing the avenue, inhaling the 


splendor; but as in the city of marble palaces, hovels 
will raise their humble heads in the vicinity of princely 
abodes, just as tattered beggars elbow the rich man 
ina crowd, no wonder if the neighborhood of even 


for you, Beppo, because you have always been an hon- fragrance of the flowers, undera lovely sky in a pure 
\est, hard-working fellow, therefore I will give you the Italian atmosphere. Beppo’s searching glance soon 
|means of making the best choice, by endowing you dived into the interior of the palace, where he per- 
| the power of seeing at a glance the precise position ceived a number of guests gathered round a hazard 





our lowly-born hero, resounded with the clash of car- | 
riages bearing their sumptuously-clad freights—some 
to the opera, and others to a sete at one of the lordly 
mansions, illuminated w givrny, as the Italians say—or 
equal to daylight—for the occasion. 

All of a sudden an intense light lit up Beppo’s gar-| 
ret, and he awoke, thinking the sun must be already | 
high in the heavens, when he perceived, to his surprise, | 
a woman of radiant beauty, standing beside his couch. 
To his inquiring glance, tempered as it was with res- 
pect, the fair stranger replied. ‘ You have so often 


called upor my name, that I have at last determined | 


to comply with your wishes.” 
“Pardon me, fair lady,” said Beppo, “ here must be 


some mistake. How could I take the liberty of sum-| princely mansion,” said the still, small voice, “seven | beautiful of women. Now, kind goddess, here is a man 


moning you to my poor abode, when I don’t even 
know your name ?” 

“Men call me Fortune,” resumed the lady, ‘and all 
sorts of flattering epithets, when they want to gain 
my good graces; though they generally finish by 
abusing me, and style me fickle, nay, cruel even, 
when I have granted all their wishes.” 

“T may, perhaps, have called your ladyship capri- 
cious,” said Beppo, in a contrite tone; “but never 
cruel, since having never given me anything, you 
could not take my all away, as you did my neighbor 
there in the great house, the Marchese 7 

“ Hush !” interrupted the lady. “I did not take a 
farthing from him; but he flung ve away, as so many 
of you do. And though I have knocked twice at his 
door, I have an objection to knock a third time, 
especially as so many people shut their doors in my 
face.” 

“Lady, if you will only knock once at mine,” said 
Beppo, coaxingly, “I will be your humble servant 
for ever.” 

“You will probably grow saucy, like all the rest of 
those whom I favor,” said Fortune. ‘‘ However, I have 
a mind just to try you, and that is why I have come to 
you, according to a favorite mode of mine, during your 
sleep. What is it ycu wish for?” 

‘I wish to be rich,” said Beppo; “for it would be 
delightful to sit eating ices all day long in the hot 
weather, instead of working. I am tired of toiling 
incessantly. 

“ Yet you are young and strung,” observed the lady. 

“ Besides, I should like to wear a mantle and sword,” 
continued Beppo, assuming the diginity of the position 
he coveted. 

“ Well,” replied Fortune, “it shall be as you wish, 
only on certain conditions. When we bestow benefits, 
we have aright to exact something in return, You 
shall be the richest man in Genoa, if you please.” 

“T accept the conditions blindfold, O most benefi- 
cent goddess !” exclaimed Beppo. 

“ Know, then,” said the lady, “that the members of 
the great family of humankind are perpetually riding 
ona see-saw, the motions of which are regulated by 
wisdom, or whims, as you mortals think. ‘Those who 
are perched highest, sometimes grow dizzy, and then 
I think it time to lower them, gently or abruptly, as 
the case may be ; though many save me the trouble, 
as I have already hinted, by squandering me on the 
cast of a die, or by some other method equally ra- 
tional. Now it happens I wish to exalt one of those 
who are at the lowest end of the plank, and to tumble 
one of the upper ten thousand ; and I have fixed upon 
you, Beppo, to be tie gainer by the change.” 

Beppo resumed his thanks, and then inquired after 
the conditions. 

“T will tell you,” said the goddess, “ As I do not 
want just now to create any new millionaires, I can 
only allow you to exchange your existence with that 
of some wealthy man, who will be reduced to take up 
your fishing-net in exchange.” 

“Poor devil!” cried Beppo, patronizingly. 

“And consequently,” continued the fad: » unheed- 
ing his interruption, “you must take all the circum- 
stances of his being—rough or smooth, just as they 
happen to be. Save this little proviso, you shall choose 
amongst the wealthiest and noblest of this gorgeous 
city. Now come along.” 

““O beautiful goddess! how haveI deserved such 
munificent generosity ?” cried Beppo, hastily following 
the radiant lady out of his garret. 

At the foot of the stairs, Fetune stepped on to her 
wheel, which serves her for a carriage, and motioning 
Beppo to take his place beside her, off they glided, 
invisible to all mortal eyes, along the streets and 
squares. 








of the man, with whom you are about to barter your 
fate.” 


Just at that moment a gorgeous carriage, all over 


| gilding, and drawn by four prancing grays, dashed laughing and flirting in the intervals of cach loss, 
jalong, when Beppo eagerly exclaimed, “ Lady, may I which he seemed to bear with magnanimous indiffer- 


get into his shoes 7” pointing to the oceupant of the 
vehicle. 

“ Belfold his inmost, thoughts !” cried Fortune wav- 
Ing her hand. 

And as Beppo peeped through the small pane be- 
hind the carriage, he could read the conscience of its 


oceupant as in an open book—nay, better, for Beppo} 


was no scholar, and what were its terrible revelations? 
“Tt was just at such a fefe as this, and in the same 


years ago I stabbed a hated enemy, as he 
was sipping an ice in the round room, and 
secreted myself behind a statue on hearing the 
sounds of footsteps. The prince’s servant was 
the first to find the corpse, and gave the alarm; 
but as he alone had been seen to approach the room, 
and Thad taken care to use a knife belonging to the 
house, he was accused of my crime. T was too coward- 
ly to reveal the truth, and he suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law in m 
walking or sleeping, in 
table, two phantoms ever stand at my side. 


their souls ! 


the room—ugh! it makes me shudde 
obliged to tread on it !” 


“Gracious heaven !” cried Beppo, turning pale, 
would not be in Ais shoes for all the world ! 


try that other carriage.” 


chain, and lace finer than aspider’s web, that had been 
manufactured in Flanders expressly for him. In short, 
all the appurtenances of immense wealth surrounded 
him. But he wasa martyrto the gout, indigestion, 
and a complication of diseases brought on by his own 
intemperance, which now punished him in turn, by 
taking away all relish for food, thus reducing him, 


Tantalus. 

“Oh, that I could change all this frippery, to he- 
come a sturdy porter!” Thus ran his unromantic 
lamentations. 

“This will never do,” said Beppo, “for I eat my crust 
with a relish I should be sorry to lose. Beeides, he 
is getting into years.” 

“Friend Beppo,” said the lady, with a smile, “ do 
you want to make conditions with me? I thought 
you only bargained to be rich; and now yer. want 
health and youth, and everything besides. The poor 
might well grumble if the rich had all the gifts,” 

“ But it would not be pleasant to grow old, ia order 
to be rich!” objected Beppo; and thus his eye wan- 
dered towards another equipage. “This seems to be 
a younger man,” said he to his patroness, “and, by 
his elegant turn-out, he must be as rich as the others.” 


and what did he find? The seemingly wealthy man was 
poor as himself—nay, poorer—for not only had be 
mortgaged every inch of land he possessed to feed his 
passion for gambling; but the very clothes on his back, 


tled horses, were all obtained on credit. 

“T am better as I am,” said Beppo, after this in- 
spection. 

They had now reached the illuminated peiose. A 
mantle with inimitable grace, had just alighted from 
his carriage, to join the throng of elegant revellers. 
There was a kind of chivalric boldness in his «*titude, 
as his hand rested carelessly on his sword, that took 
ie fancy amazingly. And tRis time he said, 
“Methinks I should worship myself, could I become 
such a young cavalier as that.” 

“ Look before you leap,” cried his conductress, 
Alas! this handsome young man was only going to 
show himself for a couple of hours at the princely fete, 
and then would doff his gorgeous suit to fight a 
duel which was only to cease at the death of 
one of the combatants, in an obscure street, with ihe 
brother of the girl he had betrayed. Should he eyr- 
vive that night’s affray, he had appointed to mees on 








On reaching the above-mentioned illuminated man- 
sion, the lady said, “I will take you among all iiic 
fine people, Beppo, that you may make your choice.” 

“That will be easy enough, I should think !” ob- 
served Beppo, 


the following ——~ a jealous husband, who had 

sent him a challenge, for having found him under his 
Pe. haleve; ot 2 Inte hour of the evening. 

lu be provoking to lose one’s life jus. on be= 

coming rich,” said Bey. -\aking his head, “ So Pll 


” he 


not get into his shoes eit ics. ’ 





y place—aud now whether 
ved or at the banquetting- 
Yes, 


what money have I not lavished to have masses said for 


Let us 


“Tn it sat a portly man, wearing clothes heavy w.th 
embroidery, a diamond hilted sword, a costly gold 


when at a banquet, to play the part of a moderc 


Again Beppo was told to peer into his inmost soul—' 


his servants’ liveries, the corn that fed his hish-met-| 


young man as handsome as Adonis, and who wore his| 


table placed in one of the window recesses; foremost 
‘among whom appeared a bandsome young cavalier, 
who kept throwing down large stakes, and talking, 


jence. 

| “Tle must be very rich,” observed Beppo. 

| This morning he was still on the uppermost end of 
my see-saw,” replied the goddess; “but I have 
abandoned him, and his last throw to-night will leave 
him in the very depths of poverty.” ; 

| “Alas! how little you seem to pity your victims!” 
‘said Beppo. “ But see! here comes the master of the 
jmansion himself—the prince! His wife is the most 


who is rich, handsome, munificent, aud in the prime of 
\life. This is the fate I should covet. You can seorcely 
| pick a hole in hes coat!” 

| “ Look!” eried Fortune. 

And the prince’s inmost t' ought became known to 
the fisherman—his past, present, and future. He was 
a gloomy, jealous husband, who had poisoned his first 
wife on mere suspicion, Being now madly jealous of 
his second wife, a beautiful Greek, and suspecting she 
bad played him false, he had stolen, like a miduight as- 
sassin, into the presence of an aged priest, beion #ng to 
the Greek Church in Genoa, who was the guardian of 
the priucess’s conscienve ; and with a drawn sword 





And then those drops of blood that compelled the old man to reveal the secrets of the con- 
never could be washed out from the marble floor of | fessional, and sign a deed confirming that she entertain- 
r whenever { am | 


ed a guilty passionfor a young Ionian, who had followed 
her to Genoa. The unhappy priest expired of fright 


« yp and shame befvre the prince had retreatel from his 


house. The jealous husband next obtained a phial of 
aqus. tofina, and had given this fe’e to afford him an 
opportunity of poisoning both the lovers. Only the 
princess, haviug become acquainted with the secret of 
his past life, had resolved to be beforehand with him ; 
and the bottle of wine was already drugyed witha few 
drops of the same treacherous liquid, purchased from 
the same old fortune-teller, that was to end his career 
that very night. 

The fisherman shuddered. Do you bestow your 
gifts on none but wicked people?” said he to tho 
goddess. 

“Not so,” replied the lady; “it is not my fault if 
| people pervert gifts. TI told you it would be diffioult to 

make a choice.” 

| Again Beppo mustered the brilliant throng in the 
garden, and pointed to a man witha fine, grive counten- 
ance, who was slowly pacing a retired alley, suying, 
“ He, at any rate, looks grand, and noble, and wise; and 
I think I may safely take his conscience upon me.” 

* You shall learn his thoughts at this moment,” said 
the lady ; when the fisherman, peering into the depths 
of his mind, as into a pool of clear water, Heard him 
thinking : “I must find the spot where the pumpkins 
grow, for I feel I shall soon take root.” 

“ What gibberish is he talking? inquired Beppo. 
“The gibberish of one who will soon be a confirmed 
maniac,” replied Dame Fortune. ‘ He wanted, for- 
sooth, to piay my part in the drama of life, and ad- 
judge to himself the property of a deceased friend’s 
,son entrusted to his guardianship, He shut the young 
man up in a madhouse, where he became really mad, 
and died; and now,by a just decree of Providence, he 
is himself growing mad, and feels the hideous infirm- 
ity creeping upon him.” 

“T have seen enough. Set me down !” said Beppo. 
“Thad rather go on foot all my days, and carry my 
jnets till my dying hour, than bear the heavy burdens 
|of these fine folks.” 
| No sooner had he spoken, and jumped down from 
| Fortune’s wheel,than he found himself,he kuew not by 
| what means, lying on bis bed in his garret. The first 
ifaint rays of the rising sun were streaming in at the 
| window. Beppo rubbed his eyes and stared about him. 
| “T wonder whether it wasa dream,after all ?” said he. 
“But any way, I thank thee, O Fortune! for, though 
leaving me as before, without either gold or land, thou 
‘hast bestowed on me the priceless treasure called 
| CONTENTMENT!” 


| 
| 


| 


“ 





| 








How THe Betues Dass in Tex .-.—Texs ladies are fally up 
to the average of their sex. In the item of dress, both as to 
quality, material, trimmings, laces. and all the little ¢ cet-ras 


that go to make up a ladies’ toil t, they ere evidently a+ expen- 
sive o husbands and fathers as their sisters at the North, and 
lare equally as profuse in the display of fine jewelry, diamonds, 
i chains, bracelets,&c. ‘The dress of a young lady who rode with the 
| gossiping editor through the Texas wilds was a black silk,closely 
fitting, with a spray of flowers, worked with black beads across 
| the breast and slightly over the shoulders, Her dress was close 
|up to the throat, and a stiff white standing-collar, turned down 
at the points, was enriched by a bine silk searf worn precisely as 
a gentleman wears a cravat, tied ina bow in front. This gave 
to her fine form an exquisite finish, while her clear complexion 
and the healthy bloom on her cheeks were sufficient to soften 
the heart of an anchorite.—-Baltimore American. 
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Eye and Heart. 


{Fiom rHe GERMAN. } 





So many a one appears at sight 
All full of love and warm of heart, 

And then doth show, more closely known, 
‘hat love with him is but an art. 


So many a one appears at sig! t 
All stiff reserve and icy cold, 

But keeps his heart for him who seeks 
Its sickest treasures to u fold. 


NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo, 


“LES MISERABLES, 











AUTHOR OF ” 


Part the Second—Book the ‘Third. 


THE CONVENTION. 


ETC., ETC 








IV.—Lire Unprercrovunp. 
{Continued from our last.| 

The men grew weary of their wild-beast lairs. Sometimes in 
the night they came forth at any risk, and went to dance upon 
the neighbouring moor, else they prayed in order to kill time. 
“Every day,’’ said Boardoiseau, ** Jean Chouan made us count 
our rosaries.” 

It.was almost impossible to keep those of the Bas-main from 
going ont for the Fete de la Gerbe, when the season came. 
Some of them had ideas peculiar to themselves. ‘ Denys,” 
says Tranche Montagne, “ disguised himself as a woman, in 
order to go to the theatre at Laval, and then went back into his 
hole.” 

* uddenly they would rnsh forth in rearch of death; exchang- 
ing the dungeon Or the sepulchre. 

Sometimes they raised the cover of their trench, and listened 
to hear if there was fighting in the distance; they followed the 
combat with their ears, ‘The firing of the republicans was re- 
gular; the firing of the royalists fitful and dropping; this 
guided them. If the platoon-firing ceased suddenly, it was a 
sign that the royalists were defeated; if the irregular fire con- 
tinued, afd retreated towards the horizon, it was a sign that 
they bad the advantage. ‘I'he Whites always pursued; the 
Blnes never, because they had the country against them. 

These underground belligerents were kept perfectly informed 
ot what was going on. Nothing could be more rapa, nothing 
more mysterious, than their means of communication. They 
bad cut all the bridges, broken up all the waggons, yet they 
found means to tell exch other everything, to give each other 
timely warning. Relays of issaries were established from 
orest to forest, from village to village, from farm to farm, from 
cottage to cottage, from bush to bush. A peasant passed by, 
possibly a stupid-looking bumpkin; yet he carried despatches in 
his hollow stick. 





Boetidonx, who had been a member of the Constituent As-|* 


sembly, furnished them, to enable them to pass from one end 
of Brittany to the other, with republican passports according to 
the new form, with bianks for the names, of which this traitor 
had bundles. It was impossible to discover these emissaries. 
Puysaye says: ‘* The secrets confided to more than four buadred 
thousand individuals were rigorously guarded.” 

It appoared that this four-sided area, bounded on the south 
by the line of the Sables to Thouars, on the east by the line «f 
Thouars to Sanmur and the river of Thoue, on tho north by the 
Loire, and on the west by the ocean, passed everywhere the 
same nervous activity, and not a single point of this soil could 
stir without shaking the whole. In the twinkhing of an eye 
Lugon bad information iu regard to Noirmontier, and the camp 
of La Loue knew what the camp of Croix-Morivean was doing. 
It seeme! as if the very birds of the air carried tidings. On the 
7th Messidor, Year I!1., Hoche wrote: * One might believe that 
they have tele graphs.” 

They were in clans, as in Sectland. Each parish had its 
captain. [n that war my father fought, and I can speas with 
aathority thereof, 


V.—Tuem Live mw Warrare. 


Many of them were only armed with pikes. Good fowling- 
pieces were aboudant. No mark-men could be more expert than 
the poachers of the Bocage and the smugglers of the Loronx. 
They were strange combatants— terrible and intrepid. ‘The de- 
cree for the levy of three hundred thousand men bad been the 
signal for the toesin to sound in six hundred villages. ‘Lhe blaze 
of the conflagration burst forth in all quarters at the same time. 
Poitou and Anjou exploded on one day. Let us add that a pre- 
monitory rumbling bad made itself heard on the moor of Ker- 
bacer upon the 8th of July, 1792, a month before the 10th of 
Arguit. Alain Redeler, to day forgotten, was the precursor of 
Lu Kochejacquelein and Jean Chouan. ‘Uhe royalists forced all 
able-bodied men to march under pain of death. They requisi- 
tioned harnesses, enrts, and provisions. All at once Sapinand 
had three thousand soldiers, Cathelineau ten thousand stofflet 
twenty thousand, and Charette was master of Noirwoutier. The 
Viscount de Scepeanx roused the Haut-Anjoa; the Chevalier de 
Dieuzie, | Evtre-Vilaine-et Loire; Tristan l'Hermite, the Bas- 
Maine; the barber Gaston, the cily of Guemenee; and the 
Abbe | ernier all the rest. .t needed but to rouse all these mul- 
titndes. In the pulpit of a priest who had tat en the Constitu- 
ticn oath—a ‘ swearing priest,” as the phrase went—was placed 
a great black cat, which sprang suddenly out during mass. ‘‘ t 
is the devil,” cr ed the peusants, and a whole canton rose in re- 
velt A blast of fire issued from the confessionals. In order to 
attack the Blues and to leap the ravines, the insurgents had 
tbeir poles filteen feet in length, called ferte, an aim available 
both for combat and for flight. In the thickest of the frays,when 
the peasants were attacking the republican squares, if they 
chanced to come upon a cross or a chapel on the battle-field, all 
fell upon their knees and said a prayer under the enemy’ s fire; 
then, when the counting the rosary was finished, suchas were 
still living sprang up again and rushed upon the foe. Whet 
giants they were! They loaded their guns as they1an; that was 
their peculiar talent. They were made to believe whatever their 
leaders chose. The priests showed them other priests whose 

necks had been reddened by means ofa tightened cord, and 
said to them ‘' These are the guillotined who have been 
brought back to life. ‘ihey had their spasms of chivalry; they 
honored Fesque, a republican standard-bearer, who allowed 
himself to be sabred witbout losing hold of his tag. ‘Ihe 
peasants had a vein of raillery: they called the republican and 


marricd priests ‘‘ des sins-cal tts dev nus sans-culotis” (‘* the 


un-c pped become the un-bra ched’).* 
© La colette nqurg is the black cap of a priest. 


They began by being afraid of the cannon, then they dashed 
forward with their sticks and touk them. They captured first a 
fine bronze cannon, which they baptized ‘‘ The Missionary;” 
then another which dated from the Hugurnot wars, upon which 
were engraved the arms of Richelieu and a bead of the Virgin; 
this they named ** Marie Jeanne.” When they lost Fonteony, 
they lost arie Jeanne, round which six hundred peasants fell 
without flinching, then they reteok Fontenoy in order to recover 
Marie Jeanne: they brought 1t back beneath a flenr-de-lys- em- 
broidered banner, covered with flowers, and forced the woman 
who passed to kiss it. But two cannons were nota large sup- 
ply of ordnance. Stofflet had taken Marie Jeanne; Catbelineau 
jealous of his success, started out of Pin-en-Mange, assaulted 
lallais, and cuptureda third. Forest attacked Saint-Florent 
and took a fourth. ‘I'wo other captains, Chouppes and Saint- 
Pol, did better; they simulated cannons by the trunks of tree, 
gunners by mannikins, and with this artillery, about which they 
langhed heartily, made the Blues retreat to Marenil. ‘This was 
their great era, Later on, when Cbhalbos routed La Marsoniere, 
the peasants Jeft behind them on the dishonored field of batt e 
thirty-two cannon bearing the arms of England. England at 
that time paid the French princess, and, as Nantiat wrote on the 
10th ot May, 1794, * sent fands to Monseigneur, because Fitt 
had been told that it was proper so to do.” 

Meliinet, in a report of the 31 t Mareh, eays, the cry of the 
rebels is “ Long live the Eu: lish!" The peasants wasted time 
in plundering. These devotees were robbers. Savages have 
their weak points. It is by means of these that civilization gets 
hold of them Jateron. Puysaye says in bis memoirs: ‘* | several 
times preserved the vi lage of Plelan from pillage.” And tur-7 
ther on, page 434, he recounts bow he avoided entering Mont- 
fort: “* I made a circuit in order to prevent the plundering of 
the Jacobins’ houses.”- 

They robbed Cholet;they sacked Challans. After having failed 
at Granville, they pillaged Ville-Dieu. They styled those of the 

country people who bad joined the Blues the ‘* Jacobin herd,” 
and exterminated such with more ferocity than other foes. They 
loved slaughter like soldiers, and massacre like brigands. ‘To 
shoot the ‘clumsy fellows,” that is, the townsfolk, pleased 

them; they called that ‘breaking fast.” At Fontenoy, one of 
their priests, the Cure Barbotin, struck down an old man bya 
eabre stroke. At Saint-Germain-sur-Jile, one of their captains, 

a nobleman, shot the Procureur of the Commune aad took his 

watch. At Machecoul, for five weeks, they shot republicans at 
the rate of thirty a day, setting them in a row, which was called 

‘the rosary.” At the back of the line was a trench, into which 

some of the victims fell alive; they were buried all the same. 

We have seen a revival of suc actions, Joubert, the president 

of the district, bad his hands sawn off. They put sharp band- 
cuffs, forged expressly, on the Blues whom thay made prisouers. 

‘They wassacred them in the public places, uttering fierce war- 


ps. 
Charette, who signed ‘Fraternity, the Chevalier Charette,” 
and who wore for bead-covering a handkerchief kno ted about 
his brows after Marat’s fashion, burned the city of Pornic and 
the inhabitants in their houses. During that time the repabli- 
can Carrier wav perpetrating bis noyades. Terror replied to 
terror. The Breton insurgent bad «lmost the appearance of a 
Greek rebel, with bis short jacket his gun slung over his shoul- 
der, his leggings, and large breeches similar to the capote. The 
t lad bled the Sciote. 

Henri de la Rochejacquelein, at the age of one-and-twenty, 
set out for this war armed with a stick and a pair of pistols. The 
Vendean army counted a hundred and filty-four divisions. They 
undertook rezular sieges; they held Bressuire invested for three 
days. One Good Friday ten thousand peasants cannonaded 
the town of the Sables with red hot balls. They succeeded ina 
single day in destroying fourteen republican cantons, from Mon- 
tigne to Courbeveilles On the high wall of Thouars this dia- 
logue was heard between La Roehejacquelein and a peasant lad 
as they stood : elow;—‘ Charles!—Here I am. Stand so that! 
can mount on your shoulders. —Jump up.— Your guun—Take it.” 
And La Rochejacquelein leaped into the town, and the towers 
which Duguesclin bad besiege | were taken without the aid o 
ladders. They preferred a cartridge to a gold louis. They 
wept when they lost sight of their village belfry. To ran away 
seemed perfectly natural to them; at such times the leaders 
would cry, ‘* Throw off your sabots, but keep hold of your 
guns.” When munitions were wanting, they counted their 
rosaries and rushed forth to seize the powder in.the caissons of 
the republican artillery; later, l)’"Eibee demanded powder from 
‘the English. %Jf they bad wounded men among them, at the ap- 
proach of the enemy they concealed those in the corn-fields or 
among the brackens, and went back in search cf them when the 
fight was ended They had no tniforms. Their garmeats were 
torn to bits. Peasants and nobles wrapped themselves in any 
rags they could find. Roger Mouliniers wore a turban anda 
pelisse taken from the wardrobe of the theatre of tleche; the 
Chevaller de Beauvilliers wore a barristers gown, and seta 
women's bonnet on bis head over a woolen cap, All wore the 
white belt and scarf; different grades were marked by the knots. 
Stofflet had a red knot; La Rochejacquelein hada black knot;! 
Wimpfen, who was halfa Girondist, and who for that matter 
never left Normandy, wore the armlet of the Carabots of Caen. 
They had women in their ranks; Madame do Lescure, who he- 
came Madame de la Rochejacquelein; Therese de Mollien, who 
burned the list of the chiefs of the parishes; Madame de la 
Rochefoucauld, young and beautiful, who, sabre in band, 
rallied the peasants at the foot of the great tower of the castle of 
Pay Reusseau; and Antoinette Adams, styled the Chevalier 
dams, who was so brave that, when captured, she was shot 
standing, out of respect for her courage. 

This epic period was a cruel one. Men were mad. Madare 
de Lescure made her horses tread upon the republicans stretch- 
ed on the ground; they were dead, she declared; perhaps tbey 
were only wounded. Sometimes the men proved traitors; the 





through the woods, marching barefoot across the heath and moss 
witheut a sound, without a word, without an audible breath. it 
was like the march of cats through the darkness. 


ViI.—Tue Spirit or THe Prace Passes 1Nto THe Man. 


The Vendean insurrection did not number less than five 
hundred thousand, counting men, women, and children. A 
half-million of combatants is the sum total given by Tuffin de 
Ja Rouarie. 

The Federalists helped them; the Vendee had the Girondists 
for accomplices, La Lozere sent thirty thousand men into the 
Bocage. Righty departments coalesced; five in Brittany, three 
in Normandy. Evreux, which fiaternised with Caen, was repre- 
sented in the rebelli Ch t, its mayor, and Gardembas 
a mau of note. Buzot, Corsas, and Borbaroux, at Caen; Brissot, 
at Moulins; Chassan, at Lyons; Rabaut Saiot-Etienne, at 
Nismes; Meillen and Duchatel, in Brittany; all these mouths 
blew the furnace. 

There were two Vendean armies; the great, which waged the 
war of the forests, and the little, which waged the war of the 
thickets. There was the distinction which separates ‘ harette 
from Jean Chouan. The httle Vendee was honest, the groat 
corrupt; the little was much the better of the two. Charette 
was made a marquis, lieutenant-general of the King’s armies, 
and received the great cross of Saint Louis; Jean ‘honan re- 
mained Jean Chouan. Charette was not far from being a high- 
way robber; Jean Chouan resembled a knight-errant. 


As to these magnanimous chiefs, Bonchamps, Lescure, La 
Rochejacquelein, they deceived themselves. The grand Catholic 
army was an insane attempt; disaster could not fail to fol ow it. 
Let any one imagine a host of peasants attacking Paris, a coali- 
tion of villages besieging the Pantheon, a troop of ignorant 
clog-wearers flinging themselves upon a host with brains in 
their heads. Le Mans and Savenay chastised this madness, It 
was impossible for the Vendee to cross the Luire. She could 
accomplish everything except that leap. Civil war does not ¢ n- 
quer. To pass the Rbine establishes a Cesar and strengthens 
a Napoleon; to cross the Loire killed La Rochejacqueloin. ‘Ihe 
real strength of Vendee was a home in Vendee; there she was 
invulnerable, unconquerable. The Vendean at home was 
smuggler, laborer, soldier,] shepherd, poacher, sharpshooter, 
goatherd, bell-ringer, peasant, spy, assassin, s cristan, wild 
beast of the wood. 

La Rochejacquelein was only Achilles; but Jean Chouan was 
Proteus. 

The rebellion of the Vendee failed. Other revolts have suc- 
ceeded; that of Switzerland for example. ‘Lhere is this dif- 
ferenee between the mountain rebel like the Swiss and the forest 
rebel like the Vendear. One almost always fights for an idea, 

the other for a prejudice. The one soars, the other crawls. The 
one combats for humanity, the other for solitude. The one de- 
sires liberly, the other wishes isolation. The one defends the 
commonwealth, the other the parish. ‘‘The Commonwealth ! 

the Commonwealth !” cried the heroes of Marat The one has 

to deal with precipices, the other with quagmires; the one is the 
man of torrents and foaming streams, the other of stagnant pud- 
dies, where pestilence lurks; the one has his head under the 
blue sky, the other under the thicket; the one is on a height, 

the other in a shadow. 

The education afforded by heights and level places is very 
different. The mountain is a citadel; the forest is an ambus- 
cade; the one inspires boldness, the other teaches trickery. 

Antiquity placed the gods on heights and the satyrs in copses. 

The satyr is the savage, half man, half brute. Free countries 
have Apennines, Alps, Pyrenees, an Olympus. Parnassus is a 
mountain. Mount Blanc was the colossal auxiliary of William 
Tell. Below and above those immense struggles of souls against 
the night which fills the poems cf India, the Himalayas may be 
seen. Greece, Spain, Italy, Helvetia have for symbol the moun- 
tain; Cimmeria, be it German or Brittany, bas the wood. The 
forest is barbarous. 

The configuration of the soil inspires many a man’s actions. 

The earth is more his accomplice than people believe. In pre- 
sence of certain savage landscapes one is temptedto pardon man 
and blame creation; one feels a certain hidden provocation on 
the part of nature; the desert is sometimes unbealtby for the 

conscience, especially for the conscience that is little illuminated; 
conscience may be a giant—then it produces a Socrates; it may 
be a dwarf—then it moulds Atreus and Jadas. The narrow con- 
science becomes quickly crawling in its instincts; forests where 
twilight reigns, the bushes, the thorns, the marshes beneath the 
branches, all have a fatal attraction for it; there it undergoes 
the mysterious infiltration of evil allurements. Optical illusions 
unexplained mirages, the terrors of the hour, or the scenes, 
throw man into this sort of fright, half religious, half bestial, 
which engenders superstition in ordinary times, and brutality at 
violent epochs. Error holds the torch which lights the road 
to murder. The brigand 1s dizzied by a vertigu. Nature in her 
immensity has a double meaning which dazzles great minds and 
blinds timid souls. When man is ignorant, when the desert 
is.peopled with visions, the gloom of solitude adds itself to the 
gloom of intelligence; hence come depths in the human 
soul black and profound as an abyss. Certain rocks, certait 
ravines, certain thickets, certain savage openings in the 
trees through which night looks down, pushes men on to mad 
and attrocious actions. One might almost say that there are 
places which are the home of the spirit of evil. 

How many tragic sights have been witnessed by the disma! 
hill between Baignon and Plelan ! 

Vast horizons lead the soul on to wide, general ideas; circum- 
scribed horizons engender narrow, one sided conceptions which 
condemn great hearts to be small-minded. Jean Chouan was an 
example of tbis. Broad ideas are hated by partial ideas; this is 
in fact the struggle of progress. 

Neighborbood—country. These two words sum up the whole 
of the Vendean war; it was a quarrel of the local idea against the 








women uever. The captains were often as ignorant as the sol- 
diers. Monsieur de Sapinaud could not spell; he was at fault in 
regard to the ort ogtaphy of the commonest word. ‘here was 
enmity among the leaders, The captains of the marsh lands 
cried—** Down with the men of the uplands!” ‘Their cavalry 


ask for one of his horses.” 


studded with iron, these were their arms; some of them cerried 
crosses made of dead men’s bones. . 

‘They rushed to an atiack with loud cries, springing up sud- 
denly from every quarter, from the wocds, the bills, the b: shes, 
the hollows of the roads, killing exterminating, destroying, then 
were gone. When they marched tbrongh a republican town, 
they cut cown the tree of Liberty, set it on fire and danced 
‘n circles about it as it burned. All their habits were nocturnal. 
The Verdean rule was always to appear unexpectedly They 
would march fifteen leagues in silence, not so wnch as stining 
a blade of grass as they went. When evening came, after the 
chiefs had settled what republican posts should be sur- 
prised on the marrow, the men loaded their guys, muttered 





heir prayers, pulled off their clogs, and filed n long colamns|& Brorness, 


universal; Of the peasant against the patriot. 
VIL.—Brrrrany tHe Reset. 
Brittany is a rebel from of old. During two thousand years 


was scanty and difficult to form. Puysaye writes: ‘* Many a| she was in the right in each of her revolts; but the last time she 
man who would cheérfully give me his two sons grows cocl if I) was wrong. Still at bottom, against the revolution as against 
Poles, pitebforks, reaping hooks, morareby, ag inst the acting representatives as again t govern- 
guns old and new, poachers’ knives, spits, cudgels bound and ing dukes and peers, agaiust the rule of asignats as against the 


sway of excise officers; whosoever might be the men that fonght, 
Nicolas Rapin, Frangois de la Noue, Captam Pluviant, and tke 
| Lady of La Garnacbe, Stofflet, Coquewean and Lechandelier de 
| Pierreville; under De Roban against the King and under La 
'Rochejacquelein fer the King, it was always the same war 
\that Brittany waged—the war of the Local spirit against the 
| Central. 

| ‘lhose ancient provinces were swamps; that stagnant wate- 
{could not bear to flo»; the wind which swept across did not er 
| liven, it irritated it.’ 

[To be continued in our next. 
-&” This translation is printed by the pe-mission of H:nrER 











THE ALBION. 
THE PACIFIC MaiL SIEAMSHIP COMPANY. | THE RE-FUNU:NG OF 1HE NaTLONAL DEBI | 


We have already noticed (at the time of their) The Secretary of the Treasury has _ Wan asp Insvnaxcs.—Toe English Court of| 10a long article on railway mattors, the Lon- 
launch) those magnificent triumphs of Ameri-|issued the following circular: | Error in the Exchequer Chamber lately deliver-| don Saturday Review makes theso significant ad- 


can skill, the Steamships The (tycf Peking and Taeasury DrpaerMenr, |ed the following judgmeut, reported by the Lou- missions: 
Th: Uity of Tokio, belonging to this Company, 
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A Kailway Reaction in England. 















Important Decision. 


2: | dou Times: * Tbe rapid decline in the valu» of railway 
Wasbingtoa, D.C , July 2ud, 1874. Rodocanachi vs. Ellio't.—This was an tnsur-|8tocks, which commenced five or six months 
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which are now lying at the foot of Eighth Street, 
E. R., where their machinery is being put in at 
the Morgan Iron Works, by John Roach & Son, 
who constructed the vess ls at Chester, Pa. 
These are the large-t iron steamers ever built, 
except the Great East-rn. They will be ready 
for sailing late in August. The Peking and 
Tokio will be the most complete vessels ever 
constructed in this country. Mr. Rurvs Hatcs, 
as Managing L irector and Vice-President, dis- 
charges his duties with very great fidelity, 
having effected a complete revolution in the 
management of the affairs of the Company. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


THE REDEMPTION OF NATIOKAL BANK NOTES 


Acircular has been issued from ths Treasury 
Department preecribing regulations fr the re- 
demption of national bauk ntes. The notes 
of national banks, other than gold banks, 
may be forwarded to the Treasurer of the 
Tioited States for redemption under the 
Government contr.ct with the Adams Exprese 
Company in sums; cof $1000, or aty maitiple 
thereof, by any person, company or firm situated 
within the territory covered by the contract 
Romittances may be mada up of the notes of 
vations banks, from banks seni other parties 
ritasted withont the territory covered by the 
c»ptract, and ehould be marked *‘ Under Govern- 
ment contract with the Adams Expriss Company 
from —— (the poiut of connection with that 
compavy). The charges should be prepaid to 
that point, and the bills therefor should be sent 
the Treasurer for reimbursoment to ths con- 
signore. Remittances of any other amounts 
than even multiples of $1,(00 will not be re- 
ceived under Government contract, but the 
charges thereon must be paid by the consignore. 
Assistant Treasurers and designated deposi‘aries 
of the United States will select from the funds 
in their custody, and from tinose which shall 
hereafter be received by tbem, all notes of 
pational banke, other tuan gold banks, which 
sre worn. defaced, mutilated or o herwise unfit 
for circulation, and will forward them to the 
Treasurer from time to time under the Govern 
ment cootract with the Adams Express Com- 
pany. When practicable the remittances should 
be made in sume of $1,000, or an even multiple 
thereof. 

Notes equalling or cxceeding three-fifths of 
their origiual proportions, if in such condition, 
that their genuineness can clearly be ascertained, 
and if the name cf the bank and the signatore of 
ove of its « flicers are distingui+hible, will be re- 
deemed for their full face value, Fragments 
Jess than th ee fifths will not be redeemed by 
the Treasorer, bot should be presented for ro 
dempticn to the banks by which the notes were 
issucd. Should etch fragments as ‘hose last 
mentioned be received by the Treasurer, they 
will be retur.ed to the parti-s by whem they 
were forwarded. The G .vernment contract with 
Adams Express Compavy extends to and in- 
cludes ali points within the United States “ ac- 
cessible through established «xprers lines, reach- 
ed by continuous railway connecticn,” but does 
tot extend wstwerd beyood Omaha aud 
Nebrrska City. in Nebraska, and Atchison and 
Leavenwortb, in Ksosas. nor icclude the lines of 
Wells Fargo & Co. in Missouri and Iowa. The 
contract covers the lines of the following express 
companics: Adame, American, Merchants’ Union, 
Central, Evri’s, Eastero, Harnden’s, Hope, 
Howare’s, National, New Jersey, Southern, 
Ucion, United States, and United States and 
Cavadse. Returns for remittances from private 
patties wiil, in all c ses, be made by exp:ers to 
the parties from whom the bank notes have 
been received in pew Jegel tencer notes or frac- 
tional currency cf such denomination as may be 
asked for. Tae proceeds of remittarces from 
a-sietant treasurers and de ignated deposituries 
will be placed to their credit in tbe geteral ac- 
count, uuless a request +.all accompany the re 
mittaros that return may be mide io new lega: 
tender notes or fraction .l curreacy. 

Toe rgulations also contsin explicit instruc- 
tions regarding the manner of enclosing and 
scniing the notes, Ths packag:s must_be put 
up iu boxes or in wrappers of stout paper or 
cloth, t‘ed with stroug twiae, secured by careful 
szaliog, and plainly marked on the outside with 
the emount and nature of the contents, the ful! 
name and post-ffice address of the consignor, 
aod the fact that th y are forwarded under the 
Government contract wi h Adam’s« Exprees Com 
pany. A letter of auvice written on not] ¢s 
tian half atheet of commercial cote paper must 
be put inside the package, and a duplisate letter 
should be sent by mail to the Treaanrer on the 
day that the 1emittance is forwaided. 





RartroaD Fonrrorosune.—A bill has been filed 
in chancery, at Bilgeton, N.J., on July 9th 
againet the Bridgeton & Port Norris Rulroad, to 
forecloce g100 000 first mortgaze bonds. Hon. A. 
W. Markley has been app»inted receiver, and 
eatered upon the duties tu-d y. 


Barxum’s Roman. Hreroprome will shortly 
close, and the whole Troupe and Paraphernalia 
will be transferred to Boston for some six weeks, 
during which time the temporary roof will be 
replaced with a solid iron struzture, so as to 


ury Department until 12 o’clock noon on the 
twenty-third instant, and opened immediately 
thereafter, for the whole balance of $179,000,000 
or avy part thereof, of the funded loan, bearing 
interest, payable quarterly, at the rate of five 
per cent, per annum, princiyal and interest pay. 
able in coin and exempt from taxation, as au- 
thorized by the act of July 14’h, 1870, and the 
ene the same approved January 20tb, 
sf. 

Each proposal must be accompanied by a de- 
po it of Uaited States bonds, matured coin cou- 
pons, ccin, or Unitec States gold certificates of 
the Assistant Tiessurer at New Yo.k, to the 
amount of two per cent of each bid : 
Deposits sccompanying reje.ted bids will be 
returned t» ths bidders. 

Deposits accompanying the bids that are ac- 
cepted, will be applied in psyment of ths bonds 
pro rata, as settlement ehall be made in money 
ut bonds. Parties whose bids are acca; ted, wil: 
be alluwad three montis from date of subscrip- 
tion to make partial or final paymen's, provid- 
ed, that any bonds delivered to them prior to 
said fiaal payment, ehall be secured by collate. 
cal, either in coin, five-twanty Loads or matured 
coupons, evfficient to cover pr'ncipal with all io- 
te est accrued and which sball accrue on bonds 
#0 delivered to the expiration of the three 
wvothe, Payment can ba made in six per cent. 
five-twenty bonds, to be called in on the date o! 
the accep ance of bids, which mature three 
months thereafter, cr in coin or matured United 
States coin coupons, 

The Department reserves the right to r<j-ct 
any of eaid proposals that are not deemed fo: 
the interest of the Government fo accept. 

The propcsils should be merked 


tary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C, 
lt. H. Bristow. 
Secretary of the ‘lreasury. 





Frortwa Bonoep Dasr Litigation.—The Au- 
gusta Chronicle of the 7th says: 


circumstances. The constitution fixes the tim: 
for the terms of this court, and its next regular 
term would be in October. Bat this epecial term 
isc.Ned for Monday next, It is thought ai 


affi mivg the conetitutionality of a spccial tax t 
pay interest on the State bonds issued in 1871 
aod 1872. 


its cotlection 
janction was based was, that part of the bonds 
oad not been sold—suggesting frauj,—and that 
the Lrgis'ature bad no authority to issue th 
bonds. This injunction would, of course, sto; 
the co'lection ot the tex and therefore a decis or 
of the State Sapreme Uvurt, is wanted to bolete: 
up the act of the Legislature, 
suit bas already beeu brought, upon which the 
Cocrt can determine the question. 
mass in Florida is only another of the numerour 


South. 





Z Alverein, German Baad, 


Russia, 1871, 7,208.141; Swedeo and Norway 
1871, 6,138,347: Itly, 1872, 1,474,180; Spain 
1866, 1,474,180; 
total for Europe, 227,973,999. North America 
1872, 46£0),0 0; Souta America, 1.000 020 
Japan, 1871, 187,000; other couatries ia Asia. 


It appears from this statement that Kogland 
produces more than one-half of the whole 
amount, North America aboul ne-fifth, France 
about on«-twelfth, and Belgium «ve-twenty 


pr ducing c untries Gf the globe. 
TR ee ee 


Commissioners, Three 
than the minimum price fixed by the 
Court, the sale was adjourned till the first 
Monday in October. 


A Cuance iN Tae Law Wanten.— 
The Connecticut Legislature seems to be 
jas thoroughly under railroud subjection as 
ithe Senate of the United States, <A bill 
was recently introduced providing that no 
| Judge of the Superior Court should hold 
‘office under any railroad corporation. This 
enactment was intended to reach the case 
of Edward J. Sanford, a Superior Court 
|Judge, who is Secretary of the New York 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Com 





Sealed proposals will be received at the Tr-as. | 


* Sealed 
Proposals of Loan,’’ and addressed to the S cre- 


‘*Aa extra term of the Suprsme Court of 
Florids, bas been crdered under extraordinary 


fallabassee that it is called to have a decision 


A citizen of New Yirk, owning pro- 
perty im Florida, resisted this tex, and obtained 
an iujunction from a Federal Court restraining 
The ground upon wilych the in- 


It is said that « 
This lega) 


instances of the incompetency cr corruption ot 
the carpet-big and n’gro governments in the 


Tue Inon Propuct or tHE Wostv.—The offi- 
cial reper: of the Vienna Exhibition gives the 
anbuai “output” of fron in the producing coun-| against the town of Uvity, Ms., tried the o her 
tries a8 follows; Evgland,1871 134,664,227 cwt.;|d»y, a somewhat novel question arose, The 
1871, 83,206,042;| town bad by the rquited 
Krance, 1871, 23,620,000; Belgi:m, 1871, 11,-] agreed to take $30,000 worth of tne stock of this 
406,480; Austrian Hungary, 1+7i, 8.492,122; 


Switzsrland, 1872, 150,000; 


(approx mated ) 800,000; Africa, 600,010; Aus- 
traliz, 200,000; total for the world 276,500 ew:: 


fourth, these four constituting the great irou- 


Tue Arapama anp Cuatanooca Ratt- 
roaD has been duly offered for sale by the 
million dollars 
was the only offer bid, and, that being less 


ance case which a:ose (ut of the siege or bl ck 
ade. The action was en a policy cffcted in 
1870 upun silk goods which were iusured ‘at 
and from Shanghai to Londen via Marsei ler.”’ 
The eoods shi; ped arrived at Paris in Septem- 
ber. 187), when the conveyance of them by rail 
to Boulogne became impossible in conrequence 
of the advance of the German armies, which, on 
the 19th of Septembar, invested Parie, From 
that day the German armies surrounded Paris, 
and h-ld the coontry around it as a military po- 
sition, aod all the roads leadizg from it, in con- 
sequence of which it wis impossib'e to remove 
the goods from Paris, Thus the goods were 
prevented from leaving Puris, and the assured 
baving thos practically been deprived of them, 
claimed to recover upon the policy as for a 
total loss, by reason of the clauees iu the policy 
as to ‘restraints of Kings or Princes.’"” The 
underwriters resisted the claim, but the Court of 
Common Pleas decided fn favor of tue aseured 
and the andsiwriters appealed from that jadg- 
ment. 

Baron Bramwell now delivered the jadgment 
of the Court of Error, affirming the judgment in 
favor of the assured. Two main poiats, he saii 
bad been made—whetber the policy extended to 
risks by land as well as by sea,and whether 
ther was a constructive total loss by reason of 
the dstention of the goods at Parie, The court 
were of the opinion that the terms of the poi oy 
ivcluded the whole transit by land as well a: 
by sea, for sme of the perils insured against— 
as fire aod thieves—were common to land and 
see, And there was nothing to limit the policy 
\o perils by sea, Taoen the next qnestiin war 
whether there was a luss by any of the perils ia- 
sured against, for if so, then the assured had a 
right to abandon the goods and claim as for a 
total loss. Toe court were of the opinion that 
there was a loss ‘by restraiot of Princee,’’ just 
a8 in the case of a blockade. It was true that 
there was no actual seizure of the goods or any 
specific order probibiting their removal, But 
the city was bisieged and inverted all commerce 
waa stoppe', and goods were prevented from go- 
ing out or coming in; and’ thus the direct press- 


reaching their destination, Ihe siege was itsel! 
a prohibition of all commerce with the besieged 
city, and nectials had no right to cross the Ger- 
man lines in order to bring out their goods 
Tbe case, therofore, was as strong as a blockade, 
and had been so considered by authorities on 
commercial law a; ancient as Roccus and as re- 
ceatly as Lord Stowell, who described a block- 
ade fa terms equally applicable to a slege—as 
‘clicumvallativa arcuod a place io which all 
correspondence is stopped, and it is intended to 
put a stop to commerce.”” And there wis a de 
c‘sion of the Supreme Court of the United States 
to the like effect. Io this case the goods were re- 
strained or prevented from leaving Paria by the 
oye-etion of the siege, aud this was within the 
clause as to ‘trertraints of Princes,’’ which, a+ 
to goode, meant restraint of (he persons who had 
them. On thece grounds the Court were of the 
opinion that the o8 ured had 4 sight to ebandon 
the goccs, and was entitled torccov-r as for a 
total lors, and therefirs the jadgment of the 
court telow must be affirmed. 


As Important Vectsion.—In the suit of the 
Beifast and Moosehead Riilroad Compaoy 





two-thirds vote, 


compasby, but before the road bad accepted, and 
before the line was located, the t wo thought 
better (or woree) of it, «nd rescinded ita ‘orme 
action by a simple majvrity vote, and the Su- 
premo Court has just decided thatu majority can 
reveree action taken by a two-thirds vote. The 
lors of $30,000 tothe road is vey little; but 
the precedent is a great daal, and may be qu: t d 
in the case of companies in otber Ststea which 
permit town subscriptions in aid of railroid 
Pp :jeo's. 





InsvaAnce IN Matne.—The State Insnrance 
Commisrio.er of Mane has jast issued bis an- 
nual report cn fire an i marine compavizs, which 
shows that there are forty-one orgin'zad under 
the laws of the S'a’e, and seventy-nine of other 
S:ates and foreign countries pine having | een 
wdmitted during the year. The ratio of losses 
pa‘d, to premiums received, on fire and marine 
business by Vaioe stock companies is 60 per 
cent,, and by those of othir States and foreign 
companies 65 per cen’., or $56,162 835 to $86,- 
113,231. The assets of the mutual compani:s 
are $88,642,968 of which $77 314 857 is iu 
premium notes, Mr. Nye thinks that the tax 
levied ty the last Legiela‘ure, about which there 
has been so much complaint, is very unjust, 





Tue Ectate or JAY Cooke & Co. -E M. Lewir, 
of Philadeipbis, tie trustee of the creditors of 
Jay Cooke & Co., has received from the pres’- 
dent of the Oregon Steam Navigation Company 
a check for $37,500, gold, dividend on $1 500,- 

100 of stock held for the «sate. It was excbang- 
led for over $41,000, currency. Isis announced 
| that other divid-n’s will tollow as the ce:son 
| progresres, as thia property is exceedingly well 
managed and prosperois. Lis policy of the 





accommodate the changes of our climate, which | pany, and as such draws a salary of $2,500. | Oregon Navigation Osmpany (it is stared has 


will render the Hippodrome the most popular 
of our winter amusements. Meantime, until the 
closing, all the attractive performances will be 
given every afternoon evening. 


As Judge he gets from the State $4,000, 
making $6,500 in all. The bill was de- 
feated. 


| voeen uniform for'he last twenty yeurs fi st to 
pay every doliar of expenses aud iuvebt-daceis, 
and then to divide oat to the stockholder:, 
monthly, a!l the cash surplus, 


ure of the German army prevented the goods from | * 









































































































go. continues with accelerated sp-ed. The 
traffic receipts first ceased to show the custom. 
ary percentage of increase; in ths course of the 
spring they became stationary; and of late thoy 
bave fallon short of Jast year’s returne. The in- 
evitable result of the diminishing activity of 
trade bad been forseen; but hopes bad been en- 
tertained that the fallin the price of coal and 
iron, would ia some degree compensate for the 
reduction of receipts. There is now little doubt 
that the dividends for the first balf of 1874, will 
be generelly unsatis‘actory. The majority of 
he companies bave been bound by contracts, 
made during tly prevalence of high pricee; so 
that some time must elapse before they can 
profit by recert changes. The advanced wages 
of railway servants, and the increase in their 
numbers, caused Sy reduced hours of working, 
form a permanent addition to working expenses. 
Nearly all the great companies are at precent 
burdened by a heavy charge for futerest on un- 
produc ive capital. Many hundred miles ot au- 
thoriacd lines are now in process of construc- 
tion; and the cost of libor and materials hus in 
a'most all cas-s, greatly advanced since the es- 
timates were frame'.”’ 

—_——_————_—__--—— 


Taxation cy Conporations in Iiuimor.— The 
Supreme Court of I:jinvis hie rendered a decision 
in the case of Porter and otLere against tre 
Rockford, Rook Island & St Louis Riilroad, 
sustaining the assessment by the Boaid of 
Equalisition on the capital stock 
In the case of the Westcra Union Telegraph 
Company against Leib, the Court held that the 
Poard of Equal zition, is empowered to assves 
‘he capital stock of such corporations as are 
created by, cr urder, the laws of Illinois; and 
that the shares of stuck in euch corporations are 
not liable to be assessed; that perroos residing 
in t' is State owning ehares of stock in corpora- 
uione, created by the laws of other States, must 
be taxed only for the value of such ehares, and 
that the assessment for th» taxation of the capi 
tal stock of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
peay, a foreign corporation, is unauthorised by 
‘aw and void. 

















APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 

Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

‘The work originally published under the title of Tae 
New American Cy(Lopepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch ot scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, huve induced the editors and publishers ts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘* The American Cyclopmdia.”” 
Within the last ten years the progress of very in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperative want. 
The movementof political atfairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and conseguent re,o- 
lations have occurred, involving national changes of 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own coun 
which was at its height when the last volume of the ald 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and « new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

accessions to our greene’ knowledge have 
been made by the pa = le explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and wmportant si maintained, of which the details 
are as yet —— only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In paring the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh uction 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and origy record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘rhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry~- 
ing it on to a sui ‘ul termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such i ts in its tion as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than a no pairs have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on do- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc'ayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE F BINDING, 


In extra Cloth, per vol..... cocccccccccccoee$ 
In Librarv Leather, per vol.... 
In Half Turkey Morocco, pet vol. 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol. 
In Full Morocco, antique, giultecge' . 
In Full Russia, per VOlece.seecereeecsesrees 10 60 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unti 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 
*.* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyc'opedia,”’ 
cmattnn 390 illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, op 
applicaaon. 
First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addrer se Pyblishers, 


i. APPLETON & Cv., 
1549 & 551 Broadway, NEIW YORK, 
































INSURANCE, 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 








OFFICE OF THe 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 281u, 1874. 
jf” THt TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31sT DE- 
cemper, 1873: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from ‘st 
Jan., 1873, to 3lst Dec. 1873. egrearoccsces nity 114 22 
Premiums on Policies not mark: 
evcce 2,212,160 70 70 


uary, 1873... 
Total amount of Marine Premiums....$8,723,274 92 92 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
witb Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 
to Slst December, 1873..0++++seeee+eeees0+$6,290,016 73 
om paid during tha same 
PCTION...csceeeeeeseee eoerees $2,960,882 49 


Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

PODSES.,+0eseeecrens conseeeee$ly258,319 26 

The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank and other Stocks.....+..+++++-%8,567,105 CO 

ns secured by Stovks and otherwise...... 2,802,000 00 

Real Estate and Bonds and Mo’ jeeeeee 467,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company. estimuted at........-ceeeee. 422,894 66 
Premium No‘es and bul's Receivable........ 2,833,302 2 
Cash in Bank....+ecssessseess 521,340 19 


Tutal amount of Assets....++0++++++.$15,613,642 52 

SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next: 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paii to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date ail interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORIY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
vu and after Tuesday, the 7th of Apr next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES, 


Witt H. Wess, 
Suerranp Gawpy, 
Gorvon W. Burnaam, 
Freperick Cuauncy, 
Cuarctes P. Burvert, 
FRancis Skippy, 
Rost. B. Mintury, 
Rosrer L. Stewart, 
Wits E. Buyxer, 
James G. DeForest. 
Avexanper V. Biak 
Cuanves D, Leverna. 
Jovian O, Low, 
Cuartes H. WaRsHaLt 
Avoten Lemoyne, 
Gsovor W. Lane, 
Ava [. Sackett, 
Tuomas F. Younes, 
Simoy De Visser, 
Horace Gay. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 





Peeeeeee eer 





J. D. Jones, 

Ca. Ries Dennis, 

W H. H. Moore, 
Hexery Cor, 

Lewis Cuutis, 
Craactrs H. Russe, 
Lowe. HotBRoox, 
Rovat Prevrs, 
Tavip Layer, 

James Bayer, 
Daniat 8. MILLER, 
Wa. Srvuxcis, 
Hewry K. Bosext, 
Wiruias E. Dopar, 
Josrrn GAILLARD, JR 
C. A. MAND, 

Jaues Low, 

Joun D. Hew ert, 
B. J. How ann, 
Bens. Basoucs, 





FOR INVESTMENT. 
Stocks of the City of New York, 


$350 000 7 p. c. consolidated stock, due 1894. 

$150,000 7 p.c. (State Sinking Fund),duel882 and 1883. 

$40,000 Central Park quarterly 6s of 1887. 
Transferable 1n sums of $500 and upwards, to suit the 


purchaser. 
GEORGE K. SISTARE, 
24 Nassau Sireet. NEW YORK 


«AMUSEMENTS, 


SS ene eee 
P T. BARNUM’S 
. GREAT ROMAN HIPPODROME, 

Every «fternoon and evening. The coolest place of 
awusemenat in New York. Windows upon all sides, en- 
suru: perfect ventilation throughout the vast building. 
All the exciting races at each exhibition. Roman Chariot 
anil Sanding races; Liberty races; Flat and Jockey 
races; Elephant, Pony and Monkey races; Doanybrook 
Fair Acts. MLLE. Vi TORIA, AERIAL QUEEN. Grand 
Balloon Ascension by Prof. Doualdson every Tuesday and 
Friday afternoon, at the conclusion of the regular per- 
jormauces. Box office open three days in advance. 
——— —— 


‘THE WALL STREET JOURN 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MLNES and INSURANCE, 


!s Publisned Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


}4 amd 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM iw Advance 
































AL, 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mai: Steamers, 


AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Southerly ¢ Course. 





CITY OF BROOKLYN 
CITY OF CHESTER 
CITY UF RICHMON 
CITY OF PARIS.. 
CITY OF MONTREAL..... 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN, $30 and #90, Gold, 


ont, July 18, 3 
Saturday, July ly 29, 2 
turday, August 






~ 


TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALL'!NG 


SUMMER RETREATS, 











| 
| 
| 
| 





CUNARD LINE. 
EstaBuisHip 1840. 
The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 





tion. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE To and i. Reo Queenstown, 
G ww, Dublin, Derry, avre, Hamburg, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark ea Paris, at reduced rates. 
Drarts issued at ape) rates. 

For Cabin Passage an 2 anenel business peel at the 
Company’s Office, “2 Bios WaY, NEW RK. 
Steerage Offices, ROADWAY and Yn 45 North 
River, N. Y. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 
This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its bay ony thus giving Passen- 





of ty 4 at sea. 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HeapLanps. 









Tons. 
SPAIN. ooseeee4871 CANADA... 
EGYPT -5089 GREECE .. 
ITALY 4340 THE QUEE 
FRANCE .3676 ENGLAND.. 
HOLLAY 3847 HELVETIA. 3! 
DENMARK 3724 Neseececseeseee A040 


One ot the above steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, we every Wednesd = i Queenstown 
every Th and fortnightly to London direct from 


New York. 

one ery, ee Sires Liverpoo! speovegecereesoes ie and $80 
revaid Cabin sy verpool, and Excursion 

tickets to Liverpoo! i and ret return at lowest rates 

Steerage passage eat greatly red prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 

Bristol, @ st » London, 

ae Rotterdam, Gethenbarg. “Christiana, ' or Copen- 


Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and _ the 
m4 in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
York. are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-dec ed, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of ngers,and securing speed, safety and com- 

a with cconomy. ie ty at the C 
‘or further particu! a at the Com; 
wes HURST, 





nv’s office, 
anager, 


69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


gers the best possible guarantee fur safety and avoidance | ;, 


FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOXK OR BOSTON, 
By Steamers nas Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. — 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 7 and 
21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


FROW NEW YeRK OX BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 


rts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

Through Bulls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
me Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, “and 
for Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin presage, apply at the Company’s 
ice,, 4 Bowling Green, N. 
For Steerage passage, at ili Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. 
? CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acent. 


‘AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO wr CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—FRom PHILADELPAIA : 















*KENILWORTI. THURSDAY, July 23 
INDLANA..... July 30 
*ABBOT=FOURD.. “ Aug. 6 
PENNSYLVANIA - Aug. 13 
ILLINOIS..,.... « Aug. 20 


Ga Rates of pasease payable i in currency : 
conn “to $100 and $7. Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) Do NoT carry 
Intermediate Pa -sengere. 


“ec Tr ” 
RED STAR LINE, 
NEW YORK TO ANTWERP, 
Steamers : 
VADERLAND, oe SWITZERLAND, 
BEL. 


sailing Twice a Monta. 
Cabin, $90; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 


Apply 4 TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
South Street, New York. 


= Drafts on England and Ireland. 





Pa tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and | — 


BRIGHTON HOUSE, 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


FIFTEEN TRAINS DAILY; Fare, 25 cents; five 
minutes’ waik from depot; 12 acres of lawn, grove, fruit 
trees, sea bathing, fishing, rowing, sailing, — bil- 
hards, bowling. croquet, quoits, swings, baseball, football, 
music, dancing, dramatic entertainments, te te ms 
very lew for those who come early in the season. Apply 
at the the GROVE t HOUSE, | 176 Bivecker Street, N, ¥. 


SAPON SPRINGS 


AND BATHS, 
WEST VIRGINIA, OPEN JUNE Ist. 


TLese are ALKALINE-CaRBonATED Wares, containing 
also Joptne asp Satts «¥ Lyra. The diseases in 
which they have proven of notubie effi.acy are—of the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Rheumatism and Gout, Acid Dys- 
pepsia, some Diseases of the skin, and wonderfully resto- 
tative to the female consti'u.ion, when enn pd or pios- 
trated by special maladies. For proof th 
MEDICAL TESTIMONY IN OUR PAMPHLET. 
THERE IS NO — eae MER CLIMATE IW 
IcA 

the Bathing ts superb. Alan, 
*_anee avd iron Spriegs at Oend, 

Rooms spacious and “pee Ahora ce superior 
BOAR D—$15 and #18 per wees ; to $60 p:rmonth - 
as stated fully in pamphlet, with ar other particulars. 


Appl. 
ated FPRIZER & SALE, Proprietors, 
COZZENS 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


will be opened on JUNE 4th. Very reasonable terms 
offered to families. For particulars address 


EDW ARD COZZENS., 








very fine 








CROFT HOUSE, 


GARRISONS, N. VY 
(OPPOSITE WEST POTN’). 
EIGHTY-SEVEN MINUTES FROM 42xp STREET 
DEPOT; excellent family hotel; open MAY 20th; tresh 


nountain air, fine scenery, good drives, tree from miasma, 
ogs and mosquitoes. Adire+s as above. 


THE HEALING SPRINGS, 


(On the line of the Chesapeake and Uhio Railroad), 
BATH COUNTY, VA., 
B. M. QUARLES, Manage’, 
Wiil be open for the reception ot visitors on the 
lst of JUNE, 
With accommodations for three hundred persons. 
These springs, situated in the beautiful Warm nm 
My one eceesible from Covington, on the Cheeses : 


hio Railroad over a fine turnpike road 
sailes, with eaay grades, and passing in full view of the 


Y., 











THE STATE LINE. 





TO GLASGOW, LIVERPUOL, BELFAST. 

LONDONDERRY, &c. 

Srate or PennsyLvanta, | StaTe or Nevapa, 

State or Virorti, ATE oF INDIANA, 

Srate or Gronora, SraTe or ALABAMA, 

Stats oF FLoripa, Srate or Lovistaxa, 
State or MINNESOTA. 
the C y’s dock, 


Sail very other S: 
Pier Nees North River, New York. 
Weexty Sarunes in June. 








» 


The accommodations pro. isions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those ofany other line. 
RATE? OF PASSAGE. 

Cabins —$70 and $80, gold, acco: to accommodation. 
Return Tickets—$120 and ne, 
Intermediate or Second Cabi currency. 

as low as by ans other -class L'ne or route. 
Steerage office 45 B: a 
For dates of sa 


AUSTIN BALBWIy fc = Ca, Agents, 
way, New York. 
JOHN F. EARLE} No. @ a o-.* _ 
H. F. MAGEE, No. 136 
__ GEO. H. LEAF, No. S31 ch Chestnut tke philadelphia. 








| NEW YORK _TO CARDIFF. 
The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 


ship Omen 
Class, l- 
Built Steamships, 


as follows: 





ny’s New, First- 
owered Clyde- 


will sail from Pennsylvania Railvoad Wharf, Jersey City, 


ANCHOR LINE. 


PASSAGE RATES REDUCED. 


New York and Glasgow. 


STEAMER EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
Utopia. Saturday....July 18; Ethiopia, Saturday..Aug. | 
Columbia, Wednes...July 22|Austialia, Wednes.. Aug. 5 
Victoria, Saturday...July 2 Bolivia, Saturday.....Aug. 8 
India, Weduesday....July 29 





RATES OF PASSAGE—PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
QUEENSIOWN OR BELFAsT: 

Cabin, $65 to $20, according to steamer and accommo- 

dations. Return tickets issued at :educed rates. 





INTERMEDIATE, $25. STEERAGE, $15. 
@B™ Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rates. 


d for circulars, 
pean 7 Bow 
HENDE 


ving Lemng | pe iteatien, to Com- 
New 
Groce BROTHERS, Agente. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 








To California, Japan and China, 
via Panama. 


KATES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including all for the trip.) 
New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency 
San Francisco to Yok hama, $150. sods 
San Francisco to Hong Kong, #20", 
Steamers leave Pier 42, North Tg New York, as 
follows: 

Coton. Captain J. M. Dow, July 18, at 12 noon. 





SE ANOBBAB cc.ccccccocosccccecesccccccecne-Duly ta} “8st beet Cammnadene 4. G. Gaom, Ang. 1,06 Sh ace. 
PEMBROKE... .cccscccceccscccceccseecrseeeesAugust 1} And tral alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
Ca: and assenzers at through rates be-| 12s with all steamers for Central American and South 


rrying goods a 
————=—= | tween all parts of the United States and Canada. to poits 


in Deg Brit ‘ish Channel - all other oer oe in England. 
C 





aud convenience of 
CABIN AND eee PASSENGERS. 
First Cabin sees $15 and $80 currency. 
$ 255 








the trade, «re 
provided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 


Pacific 
Extra tes for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturavys as necessity may 


2 = leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as, 
follows : 


Aiditis dials ltucansissisics tackle boxe cisechedicesegis aaaaa 





—- Cabin. = currency. | COLORADO....+++++0+++ secrecccsececceccceccsconssAUg. 8 
currency. | and every alternate Saturday thereafter. 
a recaps crit yom Gardifl.........+04 6883 For freight and passage, or further tntrmation, meg fe 
For further - appiy in Cardiff at the Com- Ba Sener" an eee we oe sie 
panys's office, 1 Dock Ch.mbers, and in New York to G. O DAYTON, H. J. BULLA 
AROHIBALD BAX CER & CO., Agents, a Sterintendent. 
' Ne. 1, Bromiway. * bre FOS HATOH, a 


Falling Springs, 

and the magnificent scenery on Jackson’s River. 

The air = 2 ary + bracing, and fogs, 6 €@mmon 
in mountat are here almost unknown. 

The bathit is dehghtful and exbiliarating. lure free- 
stone ‘atlag i dh the mountains is pn by pipes 
through the buildings and grounds for a | purposes 
. Music and ample facilities for amusement and recrea~ 

jon 

Telegraph « and My - ag in the Hotel. 

BOARDe 43 per di » $1750 per week and $60 per 
ae. Children = er ten years and colored servants 
M »D HOUSTON M. D., Resident Physician. 

iptive pamphlets to be had of Messr . PURCELL, 
LADD & CO., Ricumonpv, Va., or of the Manager at the 
Springs. 


B. M. QUARLES, Manager. 


The Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 


will open on MAY 18th. Application for rooms may be 
made at the Hotel or 35 West 28th Street, New York 
after 7 o’clock P. M. 


D. 8. HAMMOND, Proprietor. 


West Rutherford Park House, 
ON PASSAIC RIVER, 
RUTHERFORD PARK, N J., 


oO. T. ATWOOD............... PROPHIETOR, 


This House is beautifully situeted on the banks of the 
Passaic River, ten miles trom New York, on Erie R. R., 
and within five minutes walk of West Rutherford or 
Passaic Bridge Depots. It is situated upon high and 
healthy grownds, which are pleasantly shaded by a great 
variety of choice trees of this and other climes. In con- 
nection with the House is a large farm, consisting of 175 
acres ; securing to the guests ot the House fresh and pure 
milk, fruit and vegetables. 








The accessibility and convenience of this House to New 
York renders it particularly desirable to business men, 
d the summer with their families in the 


who desire *o 
country, and those whose business calls them wf to the 
city. very train that passes ove the Erie R. R. (both 


ways) stop within five minutes walk of the House, which 
ensures * Rapid Trantit”’ at all hours to and from the 


Tie House is vies with le and wholesome water, 
hot and cold, bath rvom, closets, & 
Good stablin = pasture tor Doress, with first-class 
care and att 

Good boating, bathing, fishing, illiards, and fine drives 
to Passxic, Passaic Falls, Newark, Paterson and Hacken- 


sack. 
a mayne will 4 a at all times to show the 
12e8, to lesiring to engage board. 
tate ERMS, se te “ta eaten een 

rae leave Jerssy City (Chambers Street and 23:4 
Street Ferries) ria Erie Kailway every nour. Take curs 
for West Kutherford or Pasearc Bridge. 

Fir t-class building sites tor sale trontr 
adjacent to Depots, ~chools and Churches. 
to those desiring to build. 

: Correspondence solicited. Address 


{2 T. ATWOOD, Rutherford Park, N J. 





the River, 
oney loan 








